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Editorial Comment 


THE UNITED STATES was one of the last among 
the nations of the world officially to enter the field 
of international cultural relations. 
It was only three years ago that 
the Division of Cultural Rela- 
tions was established in the De- 
partment of State. In this brief 
period developments have moved 
rapidly, and on the whole have been of a char- 
acter which must bring satisfaction to American 
educators. After consultation with hundreds of 


AMERICAN 
INTER- 

CULTURAL 
ACTIVITIES 


the nation’s educational and cultural leaders, the 
government announced certain broad policies 
which have been adhered to consistently. In the 
first place, international cultural relations must 
be reciprocal; the term must represent a voluntary 


movement among friendly nations for the sharing 
of their intellectual and spiritual achievements. 
There must be no place in it for propaganda in 
the sense of one nation seeking to impose upon 
another its standards and accepted values. Sec- 
ondly, in keeping with our national traditions, cul- 
tural exchange activities as far as possible should 
originatesin the educational, scientific, and other 
cultural institutions of the country and be directed 
by them. The chief function of the government 
should be to stimulate, facilitate, and to co-ordi- 
nate undertakings arising out of the nation’s cul- 
tural life. The third policy inevitably grows out 
of the first two; cultural relations must not be re- 
garded as an instrument for the attainment of na- 
tional diplomatic or economic objectives except as 
those objectives have been mutually agreed upon 
by all the American republics in the various con- 
ferences of American states. 

The Division of Cultural Relations is staffed 
with able men and women who have lived in Latin 
America, know the languages, and have a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the attitudes and feelings 
of our neighbors to the south. In the major areas 


of our cultural life, art, music, literature, science, 
and the many branches of education, qualified 
leaders have been democratically chosen by ap- 
propriate organizations to serve on committees 
to guide activities in their respective fields. Across 
the nation, from Los Angeles to Boston, from 
Seattle to Miami, one finds citizens and groups, 
not only interested but actually engaged in inter- 
American activities which, thanks to the counsel 
of these informed committee members, are for the 
most part soundly conceived. It is interesting to 
note that the emphasis usually is upon our learn- 
ing about Latin Americans and receiving their cul- 
tural contributions, rather than the sending of our 
contributions to them. The sincerity of this wide- 
spread interest and its lack of any suggestion of 
paternalism is being sensed by the Latin Amer- 
icans who are reciprocating in similar spirit. 
There was a brief period of uneasiness for edu- 
cators in the fall of 1940 when the President 
created the office of Coordinator of Commercial 
and Cultural Relations between the American Re- 
publics, and appointed Mr. Nelson Rockefeller 
as the Coordinator. It appeared that the govern- 
ment might be departing from the policies we 
have described. The linking of commercial with 
cultural relations in the title was unfortunate, since 
it was self-evident that cultural activities should be 
supported because of their intrinsic merit and not 
with reference to the balance sheet. Happily, these 
misgivings were later dispelled. The Coordina- 
tor’s office has followed the principle of allocat- 
ing exchange projects to appropriate non-govern- 
mental agencies. Mr. Rockefeller and his assist- 
ants clearly perceive that cultural relations cannot 
effectively be promoted as an emergency measure, 
but must be conceived as a permanent undertak- 
ing calling for long range planning. Even the 
title has been changed to Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. Administrative procedures have 
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been effected whereby the cultural relations activi- 
ties of the Coordinator's office and those of the De- 
partment of State are unified. A general advisory 
board of eleven members counsels both groups 
in the broad aspects of their program. Under the 
able guidance of so experienced a specialist in 
Latin-American affairs as Charles Thompson, 
Chief of the Division of Cultural Relations in 
the Department of State, there is every assurance 
that the program will continue to merit and receive 
the growing confidence and cooperation of the 
peoples of all the Americas. 

While of necessity activities at the present time 
are mainly confined to the Western hemisphere, 
this should not be and doubtless will not be a 
permanent practice. Ours may be a wider destiny. 
Debtors all to the Old World for the basis of our 
culture, we strive to bring forth in the New World 
a civilization compounded of the best in the old 
and in our own indigenous experiences. Perhaps 
our highest mission will be to discover the ways 
of friendly association and cooperative peace, and 
in due time to share it with all the world—BEN 
M. CHERRINGTON, Member, General Advisory 
Committee, Division of Cultural Relations, De- 
partment of State, and Director, Foundation for 
the Advancement of Social Sciences, University of 
Denver. 


SUCCESSFUL intercultural relations among the 
Americas call for a much closer articulation of 
their educational efforts than has 
hitherto been the case. Unless 
adequate remedial steps are 
taken, educational exchanges 
will continue to be handicapped 
and, in many instances, thwarted 
by the fact that the several nations, in organizing 
their programs of education, have given little 
thought to the part that those programs will play 
in the international education sphere. This situa- 
tion should be of special interest to those agencies 
committed to inter-American understanding and 
amity for, as long as it prevails, a good part of their 
efforts will be frustrated. It is unreasonable to ex- 
pect that intellectual cooperation, on a broad in- 
ternational scale, will result as long as the struc- 
tural means for intellectual communication are 


lacking. 


INTER- 
AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 
PROBLEMS 


Today, when cultural rapprochement is the order 
of the day for the United States, there is evidenced 
an astonishing lack of properly directed, well-sup- 
ported, purposeful effort aimed at overcoming this 
important obstacle. Latin American institutions 
are wanting in many essential administrative meth- 
ods and means which we can furnish and which are 
needed to enable them to participate effectively in 
international education. Schools in the United 
States—even some which are emphasizing Latin 
American studies—have not even made the ele- 
mentary curricular and administrative adjustments 
called for in the exchange of students with Latin 
America. We have done little to bring about co- 
ordination in library services, in the exchange and 
publication of literature, in accrediting procedures, 
and in many other structural phases that are pre- 
requisites to a sound program of international edu- 
cation. All of this means that we still lack basic 
ways and means for carrying out an intercultural 
relations program which will result in understand- 
ings founded on authentic intellectual reciprocity. 

The current educational movements in Latin 
America are of special significance with regard to 
this state of affairs. The renewed energy with 
which the task of educational rehabilitation is be- 
ing attacked sounds a dominant note over the Latin 
American scene today. That part of the hemi- 
sphere is in the throes of an educational awaken- 
ing analogous to that which taxed the energies 
of Europe during the sixteenth century. As in 
that epochal period, there isn’t a dominant trend 
to be noted yet in the international relations aspect 
of this reform movement. However, from the 
avowed socialism of Mexico’s proletarian schools 
to the narrow humanism of traditional universi- 
ties, the Latin American educational picture is in 
the process of change and is, as yet, subject to ar- 
rangement and composition. 

This institutional plasticity in Latin American 
education presents a challenging opportunity to the 
United States in its efforts to bring about mutually 
beneficial cultural relationships among the Amer- 
icas. Latin America is in urgent need of profes- 
sional techniques and material means which the 
United States can provide and which the Latin 
American republics can accept without doing in- 
jury to their political ideologies or to their educa- 
tional principles. Similarly, the need for increased 
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efficiency in the international articulation of edu- 
cational programs can be met without impairing 
national viewpoints or goals. The United States, 
in lending this kind of assistance to the other 
Americas, would render a valuable service to them 
and would perform a task of fundamental im- 
portance to a sound program of inter-cultural re- 
lations —GEORGE I. SANCHEZ, Professor of Latin 
American Education, University of Texas, and 
formerly Educational Consultant, Ministry of Na- 
tional Education, V enezuela. 


IT Is NOT ENOUGH to rejoice that resistance to of- 
fensive fascist propaganda in the Latin American 

countries is bringing about a 
EDUCATION friendlier attitude toward our 
DEVELOPS Good Will policy. It is the 
GOOD WILL foundations of brotherhood that 

we must establish, and we have 
made only moderate progress in that direction. 
With the help of a realistic educational approach 
we hope soon to reach the cornerstone stage, a 
critical time in any construction project. There is 
no American problem of greater significance than 
our political, social, cultural, and educational rela- 
tions with Central and South America. 

The Latin American countries are a gold mine 
from which our students can derive infinite benefit 
and our statesmen decisive advantage in our pro- 
gram of peace and interracial reconciliation. By 
means of research, service, and leadership, our 
schools and colleges have it within their power 
to determine the destiny and happiness of the 
western world. Drastic revision of our philosophy 
of education and the production of a new type of 
classroom instructor are needed so that geography, 
history, literature, and the arts can be given an 
international flavor and interpretation. 

The campaign for Pan-American unity is a 
courageous effort for cooperative peace, from the 
successful outcome of which the whole world 
would sense a social, moral, and spiritual uplift. 
The intelligent action now being taken will tend 
to eliminate the confusion that has characterized 
hemisphere intercourse. In recent months there 
has been conspicuous improvement in our rela- 
tions with Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, and 
Mexico, and these are the very countries where 
we have sought deliberately to generate mutual 


understanding and sympathy. By blood, speech, 
literary and esthetic standards, community life, 
and commercial practice, these nations are more 
closely allied to Europe than to us. We are learn- 
ing, however, to neutralize this disadvantage and 
to capitalize on the situation educationally. To 
honor Latin Americans for their superior attributes 
is to induce them to investigate and evaluate the 
cultural and social quality of our own civilization, 
which it is our privilege to support and enrich. 

Attractive research subjects are now available 
for North American students. Some of the prob- 
lems that we would profit ftom solving are: Why 
have we neglected to learn as much about South 
America as we have about Europe and Asia? Why 
has there been so much sentimentalism and super- 
ficiality in connection with our dealings with Latin 
America? Why do we not have a dependable 
solidarity, and what specific conditions and errors 
on our part have prevented a more trustworthy 
unification? How will it be possible for this adult 
generation to make amends and win the confi- 
dence and affection of our neighbors? What con- 
structive contribution can our schools make toward 
the realization of an all-American accord? In what 
practicable manner can we share our promising na- 
tional outlook so as to earn and retain the cordial 
regard of the entire western world? 

Modestly and unostentatiously we should seek 
to convince our southern neighbors that we are 
honest, refined, informed, and friendly. Faithfully 
and concretely, we should live up to our mutual 
resolutions and formulations. Literally and whole- 
heartedly, we should fulfill the unselfish trade 
pacts we have been preparing. Thoroughly and 
searchingly, our children should study and aulti- 
vate an attitude that is not merely tolerant, but 
also sincerely solicitous and helpful. The meetings 
that were held in Montevideo, Buenos Aires, Lima, 
Panama and Havana were not in vain. In every 
case we went out of the way and traveled far to 
make the conference possible. In every instance 
we listened and learned, participating only when 
invited, this reticence and modesty being deeply 
appreciated. The Declaration of Panama in 1939 
stressed the necessity of building our joint enter- 
prise on solid rock. Political and military emer- 
gencies are a spur to defensive action, but there is 
convincing evidence that something more rudi- 
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mental is required in the fact that this series of 
assemblies has wrought no panacea miracles in the 
solution of our intercontinental problems. 

More of us must master Spanish, Portuguese, 
Italian, German, or Japanese. More of us must 
travel humbly and unobtrusively, exemplifying 
the spirit of the scholar who is liberal and open- 
minded as well as persistent in his pursuit of truth. 
There must be incorporated in our textbooks and 
general literature subject matter commending the 
superior cultural traditions of our southern associ- 
ates. Without placing material in our curricula 
with an opportunistic propaganda motive, we 
should insert in our publications and discussions 
numerous incidental items of informational and 
intellectual value. Our stock of knowledge should 
comprise a greater supply of factual matter con- 
cerning the institutions and activities of the Latin 
Americans. Our expressions of admiration must 
be more genuine, and the more casual and spon- 
taneous our method the more favorable will be 
the response. 

It is the quality of our leadership that will bring 
the highest return. Educators have an exceptional 
responsibility and opportunity right now. The 
supervisor and classroom teacher must unite in 
molding a public opinion disposed to look upon 
the Americas as one large family. Hitler said in 
Mein kampf, “We shall create a new Germany in 
Latin America. We have a right to that conti- 
nent.”’ Here is our chance to show that we have 
no ulterior motives or dishonest designs. Now is 
the time for us to prove that we have a high re- 
gard for the Bolivians, Brazilians and Peruvians. 
Pan-Americanism means little unless backed up by 
a detailed educational program, supplemented by 
an expansive literature of background experience, 
and inspired by the radiant instruction that only 
teachers of insight and sympathy can provide.— 
CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN, Professor of Education, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


EDUCATION has begun the exploration of what 
may be called new areas of social, cultural, politi- 
cal, economic, and geographic 
OUR OWN frontiers in our own Americas. 
AMERICAS On every hand there is increasing 
evidence of interest in this ex- 


ploration. Governmental agencies and many 
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others are engaged in the promotion of the move- 
ment. But this is not exploration for conquest. Its 
objective is fundamentally that of learning about 
each other to the end that real acquaintance may be 
established, mutual interests served, and under- 
standing promoted. Nor is this exploration north 
to south in any all-inclusive way. It is quite as 
much south to north and equally sincere and gen- 
uine wherever it is found. There may be those on 
either continent in the hemisphere, not educators, 
whose interests are selfish and whose methods and 
purposes in exploration are open to question. 
While we deplore such exploration and all forms 
of exploitation, it is hardly our function to deal 
with them here. 

In the belief that education has a large part to 
play in the development of Pan-American inter- 
cultural relationships, and realizing that our read- 
ers do not always have the sources of information 
readily available, this special issue of THE PHI 
DELTA KAPPAN has been prepared to meet a need. 
Its character, quite obviously, is in the nature of 
an overview, due to space limitations. Many recog- 
nized authorities doubtless could have been added 
to our list of contributors and other inter-Pan- 
American activities might have been described. 
We regret that we could not have expanded the 
issue to cover all leaders and points of interest to 
the satisfaction of all. The issue is presented, how- 
ever, without apology and with a feeling of some 
pride that Phi Delta Kappa can thus have a part 
in this significant intercultural development. 

The editor wishes to express sincere appreciation 
to those who have made this issue possible, many 
of whom have assisted at the expense of other ac- 
tivities in which they are also vitally interested. 
Since all are devoted to the ideal of promoting 
better understanding to which this issue is dedi- 
cated, we trust that each may receive some evidence 
of the appreciation of our reading audience. 

This issue of THE PHt DELTA Kappan will 
find its way into the department of education of 
each Pan-American country. Quite frankly, it is 
in the nature of propaganda—propaganda for 
good will and better understanding and for the 
purpose of stimulating everywhere a more active 
participation in an undertaking destined to con- 
tribute to our common good. May we in the coun- 
tries of our Americas find increasing satisfaction 
in the knowing of each other better —P.M.C. 





Interchange of Cultural Viewpoints 


By HAROLD BENJAMIN 


REMEMBER Clearly the occasion on which I first 
| became professionally troubled about the edu- 
cational meaning of culture. Sitting on the floor 
beside the local fuel merchant at the back of a 
crowded hall in a little Western city, I had lis- 
tened to an Eastern university educator of current 
renown speak on the true end and essence of a 
liberal education. With many references to the 
thinkers of classical antiquity and with a series of 
apt quotations from their timeless works, he de- 
sctibed his new system of educating young men 
for a true freedom of the mind. He conceived 
‘that freedom as something which had once been, 
which was not now what it used to be, but which 
could be achieved again by his own variety of 
pedagogical magic. 

At the end of the lecture the fuel merchant and 
I walked away from the hall in silence. I was 
stimulated by the flow of oratory decorated with 
those academic tabs which I had learned to revere 
in happy, bookish hours. I strode along in a dream 
of a future education which would be complete in 
one logically self-contained bundle, or, better yet, 
which would be a sovereign remedy in one nice, 
big, neat bottle. 

A remedy for what? 

I did not think that far. As a matter of fact, 
the lecturer had not thought that far. If the ques- 
tion had been put to either of us, the reply, no 
matter how beautifully polished and verbose, 
would have had to be, ‘‘A remedy for the lack of 
that particular kind of education contained in this 
bottle.” 

My pleasant reverie was soon broken, however. 
“Nice words!” sneered my fuel-selling com- 
panion. “Nice words! Culture, culture! And 
what the hell has ¢hat got to do with the price of 
coal!” 

I did not appreciate how devastating a criticism 
this comment embodied, and my reply was there- 
fore inconsequential. It had to be inconsequential 
because I had been taught to regard culture as a 
complex of ornamental and magical processes 
which ad nothing to do with the price of coal. 
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* Harold Benjamin, Dean of the College of Ed- 
ucation, University of Maryland, College 
Park, has recently returned from a trip to 
South America. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


The first and greatest obstacle to a successful 
interchange of cultural viewpoints among nations 
in general and among the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere in particular is the prevalence of this 
concept of culture. It has the faculty of leading its 
followers into a variety of intercultural cul-de-sacs. 
It nurtures a reverence for certain “cultural” ac- 
tivities which is out of all proportion to their effects 
upon the true cultures of the Americas. It obscures 
the need for interchange of information and at- 
titudes on basic cultural matters. 

An old jest in comparative education used to 
appear in many forms, always starting with some- 
thing like this: One Frenchman equals one danc- 
ing-master, two Frenchmen equal a literary prob- 
lem, and three Frenchmen equal a political party; 
one German equals one corporal, two Germans 
equal a turnverein, and three Germans equal a 
herrenvolk; one Englishman equals a spot of tea— 
and so on in whatever desired series of facile com- 
parisons the professor might wish to make. A re- 
cent Latin American ending within this framework 
runs as follows: One gringo equals a go-getter, 
two gringos equal a deal—perhaps new but more 
likely old—three gringos need another one for 
bridge, and four gringos—ah! Senor—four grin- 
gos equal a society for the promotion of Pan- 
Americanism! 

Underneath this particular jest, there runs little 
or no malice. There is affection for the eccentric 
but good-hearted gringos, a perpetual astonish- 
ment at their naiveté, some suspicion, too, that their 
sudden desire for better cultural relations with 
Latin America is non-culturally motivated, and a 
wistful admiration for their worldly success. The 
personal-appearance swing south of the equator 
by a Hollywood luminary, the swift printing and 
wide reading in the United States of books describ- 
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ing Latin American countries by the soul-of-a- 
people-in-three-weeks formula, and the steadily 
heightening conga-rhumba throb from the North 
American name bands do not change very much 
this general pattern of attitude towards the gringos’ 
efforts to be cultural good neighbors. 

For it is in precisely such matters as music, art, 
belles-lettres, drama, and philosophy that the 
Latin American is likely to have slight respect for 
Yanqui achievement. He will admit that the peo- 
ple of the United States are strong and skilful in 
many ways. They build railroads and ships and 
airplanes, smelters and refineries and power plants, 
and they make them run and they make them pay. 
But, although he will not commonly say so in 
public out of regard for social decencies, he is in- 
clined to believe that their poetry is inferior, that 
their better music is stolen from the Negro and 
their poorer music is copied ineptly from European 
models, that their grasp of philosophical issues is 
most uncertain, and that their mores are well sym- 
bolized by the undeniable fact that their loud- 
voiced and highly-painted women go shopping in 
slacks. One gringo may be a cultured lady or gen- 
tleman, two gringos may be devoted and respect- 
able friends, but 130,000,000 gringos may very 
well be a horde of barbarians whose innate sav- 
agery is a threat to continued cultural progress both 
within and without the boundaries of their own 
domain. 

If to this picture we add the impression which 
the North American is likely to have of Latin 
America as a composite of comic-opera revolu- 
tionists, guitar-playing serenaders, and poison-dart 
Indians, the need for better intercultural under- 
standing in the Americas is obvious. Upon what 
concept .of culture shall that understanding be 
based? 

The culture upon which better inter-American 
understanding and improved inter-American good 
will must rest is something which includes all the 
elements of the pictures already mentioned. It in- 
cludes music, art, drama, and philosophy. It in- 
cludes also the slacks and the cosmetics, the comic 
strips and the tease strips, the dance rhythms and 
the double features. It takes in the head-hunters 
who live only in the Sunday supplements as well 
as those who reside on the upper Amazon. It in- 
volves tortillas and maté as well as the Krispy 
Krunchies which make athletes strong and those 


incomparable Skunko cigarettes from which dare- 
devil test-pilots and beautiful lady acrobats derive 
soul-satisfying and throat-cooling surcease after 
their nerve-shaking labors. 

If such things were all that culture included, 
however, the chances for significant improvement 
of inter-American cultural relations would indeed 
be small. Fortunately, the true culture of any so- 
ciety includes much more than such things. The 
culture of a society is the society’s ways of attack- 
ing its problems, achieving its goals, and translat- 
ing its ideals into reality. The most important 
phases of its culture are those which relate to its 
most crucial problems, its most pressing needs, its 
most enduring ideals. It is compounded of the 
ways a people get their food, shelter, and clothing, 
of how they protect themselves from disease and 
accident, of how they create and operate govern- 


ments, of how they worship God and serve their. 


fellows, as well as of how they make pictures, tell 
stories, and sing songs. 

If we start with this concept of culture, the 
whole problem of intercultural exchange is seen to 
be more difficult than is commonly thought. In 
certain parts of the United States we have been 
teaching the Spanish language in secondary schools 
for a long time, and it has recently been thought in 
various quarters that extension of this teaching of 
Spanish to all secondary schools in the United 
States, to elementary schools perhaps, or the substi- 
tution of the Portuguese language for the French 
language in those schools where French and Span- 
ish are now taught, somehow—no, not somehow 
but surely—would do a great deal to improve inter- 
cultural relations in the Americas. In almost all 
of the colleges and universities of the United 
States, Spanish is the chief foreign language in the 
curriculum in point of numbers of students en- 
rolled in Spanish classes. In some institutions, 
more students are enrolled in Spanish than are en- 
rolled in all the other foreign languages combined. 
Spanish is the language which the students desire 
to learn and which the parents insist that their 
children should learn. All this is good for inter- 
cultural relations but probably not so good as some 
of us would like to believe. 

The logical and scientific tradition of foreign 
language teaching seems to clog the wheels of 
learning Spanish in too many instances. Young 
people in the United States are often required to 
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devote so much attention to the logic and the gram- 
mar of the subject at the very beginning of their 
study that they develop a marked aversion for its 
verbs and can only shudder impotently when 
asked to tell how many subjunctives it has. Yet 
there are teachers in growing numbers who, while 
recognizing the value of grammar and using it as 
an appropriate instrument of learning, know that 
language is made by the needs of men and gram- 
mar is made by professors. They know that the 
language a man uses best is usually the one in 
which he learned to employ a word, a phrase, a sen- 
tence long before he ever learned the place of that 
word, phrase, or sentence in a grammatical system. 
They believe in the teaching of Spanish gram- 
mar only after there exists in the learner's ex- 
perience something upon which grammar can be 
based. 

The teaching of Spanish-American literature in 
the schools of the United States is carried out ef- 
fectively in the case of the few students who learn 
the language well enough to read the literature. In 
the secondary schools, however, there is a lack of 
books adapted to the needs and interest of adoles- 
cents. 

The greatest lack in the curriculum in this area 
is the absence of the teaching of Latin American 
history and geography in the secondary schools. 
For every graduate of a United States high school 
who knows a great deal about Napoleon, there are 
many who have never heard of Simon Bolivar. For 
every one who remembers that Hannibal won 
fame leading an army across the Alps, there are 
many who do not know of a crossing of the Andes 
by José de San Martin beside which the passage 
of the Alps sinks to the level of a bedtime story. 

For our secondary schools we need a good many 
books in English which tell the story of men and 
events in Latin America. The person who can 
write a simple and interesting history of any phase 
of Latin American social, political, or economic de- 
velopment will contribute a great deal to better 
inter-American understanding. 

The teaching of the geography of the Americas 
is almost completely neglected in the secondary 
schools of this country. It is taught very well in 
the elementary schools in the form needed for ele- 
mentary school children. It is taught well in ad- 
vanced form in some universities, moreover. In 
the high schools, however, where the need for 
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good geography teaching is the greatest, it is 
taught practically not at all. 

The exchange of teachers and students among 
the American countries is at present only in its 
first stages. The small beginning needs to be de- 
veloped into a great body of cultural contacts 
among the American peoples. Compared with ex- 
penditures for many of our current efforts to pro- 
mote hemispheric defense measures, the money 
needed to expand student-teacher exchanges in 
significant fashion is very small. In the long run 
it is likely to do more good than the more expensive 
activities. 

It is clear that the interchange of cultural view- 
points with the aim of developing the understand- 
ing which will help to make all the Americans a 
great and civilized people is a difficult task. The 
drumming of the guns from over the seas tells us 
precisely how difficult it is. Our ordinary methods 
of intercultural exchange are old stories in Western 
Europe. The teaching of foreign language, his- 
tory, geography, literature, music, and art has been 
carried on in Europe for generations. Teachers and 
students have traveled from country to country in 
Europe for a long time. And now the crashing 
bombs and the coughing machine guns tell the 
Europeans that they have failed, at least tempo- 
rarily, to teach international understanding by 
these methods. 

It is possible that this task is also too difficult for 
the Americas, yet the need for the successful carry- 
ing out of this task is so great that the spirit of our 
people in the Western Hemisphere cries out that 
the task must be done. The spirit of our people 
has enabled them in the past to complete very dif- 
ficult jobs in the face of tremendous obstacles. 
They have a tradition of achieving the impossible. 

The people of the Americas can keep that tra- 
dition alive in understanding and guarding and 
bettering the culture of all the Americas. 


The values of international education and of in- 
struction in Spanish as an aid thereto are presented in 
two articles, “Spanish and Other Languages,” by 
Henry G. Doyle and “International Education,” by 
R. H. Patchin, in the booklet The Problem of Foreign 
Trade Education. This outline of a proposed program 
is issued by the Foreign Trade Education Committee 
of the National Foreign Trade Council, Inc., 26 Beaver 
Street, New York City. 





Pan-Americanism and the Press 


By DOUGLAS G. GRAFFLIN 


HE UNITED STATES is interpreted to its south- 
2 neighbors, not only by the movies and the 
radio, but also by a large number and variety of 
periodicals. In considering intercultural relations 
through publications the story of the Spanish-lan- 
guage edition of the Reader’s Digest is an inter- 
esting case in point. 

The Reader’s Digest has by far the greatest cir- 
culation in Spanish-speaking America of any 
United States publication. It is also the most 
widely known in the United States of any pub- 
lication circulating in both North and South 
America. 

Selecciones del Reader’s Digest, as the Spanish- 
language edition of the Reader’s Digest is called, 
commenced publication with the issue of Decem- 
ber, 1940. De Witt Wallace, publisher of the 
Reader's Digest, had been interested for some few 
years previously in the possibilities of a Spanish- 
American edition of the Reader’s Digest, both to 
extend its circle of readers and to promote the 
growing “Good Neighbor’’ policy through in- 
creasing understanding by Spanish Americans of 
North America. Surveys indicated that the max- 
imum circulation to be expected would be in the 
neighborhood of fifty thousand copies per issue 
and that an equivalent of the United States price 
of twenty-five cents a copy would be a serious bar- 
rier to widespread circulation. 

As a result of this rather negative report, prep- 
aration of a Spanish-language edition was held 
in abeyance. With the outbreak of war in Septem- 
ber of 1939 and the increased importance to the 
United States of Pan-American solidarity, re- 
newed interest brought greater determination to 
go ahead at any cost with an edition for Spanish 
America. At the same time an idea was born which 
helped materially to make the venture financially 
sound—advertising. The United States edition of 
the Reader's Digest has never carried advertising, 
but to price the Spanish language edition at a 
level comparable to that for publications in South 
and Central American countries (about ten cents 


* Douglas G. Grafflin, Principal of Brooklyn 
Friends School, Brooklyn, N. Y., is a member 
of Phi Delta Kappa. His article is based on 
interviews with Barclay Acheson, A. T. Cole, 
and Fred Thompson of the staff of the 
Reader's Digest. 


in United States money), advertising was ac- 
cepted. (Advertising in Selecciones is grouped at 
the end of each issue. ) 

The July, 1940, issue of the Reader's Digest 
mentioned the forthcoming Selecciones (the Read- 
er’s Digest staff refers to the Spanish American 
edition by the first word of its title, Selecciones del 
Reader's Digest) and suggested that North Amer- 
icans might like to subscribe for friends, col- 
leagues, or business associates in Spanish Amer- 
ica. The publisher believes that to date approxi- 
mately 45,000 of the subscriptions to Selecciones 
are gifts by United States citizens and business con- 
cerns. The current issue sold approximately 380,- 
000 copies. This circulation is comparable in the 
South American publication field to that of the 
Reader's Digest among United States magazines. 
With a circulation of five million, the latter is the 
only twenty-five cent, nonfiction publication sell- 
ing more than 150,000 copies per issue. 

Selecciones is not a verbatim translation of the 
Reader's Digest. There are obvious problems of 
language to be overcome. References to English 
literature and culture are not as meaningful to 
South Americans as parallel references to Spanish 
culture are likely to be. Some articles in the United 
States edition assume a knowledge of local cus- 
toms, habits, and facts which a South American 
would not have. Articles dealing with Broadway, 
Hollywood, etc., are not, therefore, suitable for 
Selecciones. Differences in standards of good taste 
and public acceptance prevent the publication in 
it of articles dealing with such topics as divorce 
or syphillis. 

Occasionally articles emanating from Spanish 
America appear in Selecciones and not in the 
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Digest. It is to be noted in this connection that 
virtually all of the articles appearing in both edi- 
tions are written by North Americans rather than 
by Spanish Americans. Intercultural relations 
through publications would thus seem to be a one- 
way street. Members of the Reader's Digest staff 
suggest that there are several reasons for this. The 
number of literate people with an education com- 
parable to that of a high school graduate is much 
smaller in proportion to the total population of 
Spanish America than is the corresponding propor- 
tional number in the United States. There is, con- 
sequently, a smaller amount of writing for this 
audience and fewer writers. The popularization of 
scientific and social problems is a development in- 
digenous to the United States and created here the 
first widespread reading of nonfiction by the gen- 
eral public. The best South American writers usu- 
ally confine themselves to current local issues, par- 
ticularly political, much as our newspaper column- 
ists do. 

The Reader's Digest is taking steps to develop 
Spanish American articles suitable for inclusion, 
not only in Selecciones, but in its United States edi- 
tion too. Desmond Holdridge of its staff is tour- 
ing Spanish America, starting in Mexico, contact- 
ing the best craftsmen in the field of letters and 
interesting them in writing about the kind of topic 
which will find acceptance by the readers of Se- 
lecciones and the Digest. 

Other United States publications having Cen- 
tral and South American circulation fall into three 
groups: translations of United States editions; pe- 
riodicals owned and published in the United 
States but circulating only in Latin America; and 
“counter-propaganda.”” The first group is small 
and consists largely of Spanish language editions 
of professional publications with a definitely lim- 
ited audience. The second group, periodicals pub- 
lished in the United States for Latin-American 
consumption, is astonishingly large. Two ‘“‘movie 
magazines,”’ Ciné Mundial and Cinélandia, closely 
patterned after similar publications in this country, 
have been in the field for twenty-six and fourteen 
years respectively. Among the half-dozen trade 
journals aimed at Latin America, the American 
Exporter has a quarterly circulation of fifty thou- 
sand copies and is fifty-two years old. E/ Norte, 
similar to Life in the picture magazine field, is but 
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a year old. This magazine, published in New 
York, now has a monthly circulation in excess 
of fifteen thousand. The McGraw-Hill Company 
publishes three magazines for Latin America; one 
each in the automotive, engineering, and pharma- 
ceutical fields. 

In addition to these private ventures, the United 
States Government sponsors publications to be sent 
to South and Central America for purposes of 
“counter-propaganda.”” These are sent to a se- 
lected list of people (numbering about sixty thou- 
sand) and are pretty obvious political propaganda. 
This includes some of Mr. Roosevelt’s speeches and 
a beautiful forty-eight page, nine by twelve picture 
magazine, largely in color, depicting the military 
and naval strength and traditions of the United 
States. This latter publication, En Guardia (or Em 
Garda as the Brazilian edition is entitled) is in its 
fifth month and is sponsored by Nelson Rocke- 
feller’s committee, The Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs. 

Anyone having business with Latin-American 
publications is almost sure to find himself dealing 
with the Joshua B. Powers Company in New 
York. This company is a focus of truly intercul- 
tural activity. Powers is the United States adver- 
tising representative for most South American and 
Central American newspapers and periodicals. It 
represents nine major United States newspaper fea- 
ture syndicates in sending feature articles, colored 
supplements, etc., to Latin America. The Powers 
Company is the publisher for The Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, assists in 
editing and circulating Selecciones del Reader's Di- 
gest and has recently begun the publication of Eng- 
lish language editions of Latin American novels, 
professional, and scientific books. On this latter 
score, that of Latin American materials suitable 
for publication in the United States, Barclay Ache- 
son of the staff of the Reader's Digest, who has 
lived and traveled in South and Central America, 
is convinced that there is an untapped reservoir of 
good literary material, particularly in the fields of 
biography, history, art, and archeology. 

A word should be added about indigenous Latin 
American publications. There are thousands of 
dailies and periodicals on the stands of South and 
Central American news vendors as on our own 
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Radio and Pan-American Relations 


By BELMONT FARLEY 


TUDENTS of civilization in all of its aspects have 
S frequently pointed to the effect of communica- 
tion upon social progress. Every increase in the 
speed of human intercourse from tabula to tele- 
gtaph has shrunk the globe and brought its peoples 
closer together. Radio seems to be the final step. 
It is not only for all practical purposes instantane- 
ous and unlimited by the barrier of distance, but it 
Cafries its message to millions. Naturally those 
who seek world-wide understanding and good 
will have heralded it as a means of achieving these 
laudable objectives. While it shares with all medi- 
ums of communication the dangers of misuse, of 
employment to conceal truth, to foment hatred, 
and to set the tribes of men against one another, 
the possibilities of the radio in resolving inter- 
national differences are so profound as to strike 
with awe even those in whose hands this instru- 
ment is in daily use. 

When the people of the United States began to 
transfer their attention from their neighbors on 
the other side of the world to the neighbors who 
had lived rather inconspicuously and unnoticed for 
so many years across the back yard fence, the radio 
was immediately called upon for introductions that 
should have been made long before. Up to the 
present there are few aids that have approached 
radio’s usefulness for making and improving 
Latin-American acquaintanceships. 

Since this article is to enumerate ways in which 
radio is being used to cultivate the good will of the 
Americas, perhaps it is appropriate to point out 
some of the handicaps which must be surmounted 
in its use for that purpose. The most obvious one 
is the language handicap. It is well known that 
the South American republics, except Brazil where 
Portuguese is spoken, use the Spanish language. 
It is not so well known that the colloquial Spanish 
in the different countries varies so much as to make 
the language of any one an unfamiliar tongue to 
citizens of another. The evolution of speech 
among segregated peoples is responsible for some 
of these variations; Indian influence is responsible 


* Belmont Farley is Director of Public Relations 
and Radio Coordinator, National Education 
Association, Washington, D.C. He is a mem- 
ber of Phi Delta Kappa. 


for others. An illustration of the first is “mar- 
garita” which to the people of Mexico has come 
to mean a daisy; to a Chilean, ‘margarita’ is 
a primrose. The Indian dialects have greatly modi- 
fied the original Spanish particularly in the names 
designating household utensils, foods and the ob- 
jects associated with everyday living. The Cas- 
tilian Spaniard calls beans, ‘‘judias.”” Anyone who 
has ordered a meal from a menu in a Mexican res- 
taurant knows that to the inhabitants of that coun- 
try, beans are “‘frijoles’; but in Chile, they are 
“porotos,”” and in Venezuela they are ‘‘carotas.” 
There are eight names for beans in the patois of 
the Latin American countries. Other words in 
common use vary similarly between country and 
country. 

These variations of speech are not so great that 
a well-educated citizen from any of the republics 
has difficulty in finding his way around South 
America. Moreover, the language diffiaulty is 
almost absent in scientific and literary writings and 
in university environment, but by far the largest 
proportion of the populace in South America, as 
well as in North America, is not “well-educated” 
and converses little at the scientific or literary level. 
Broadcasts in Castilian Spanish are only partially 
understood by many people; broadcasts in English 
are understood by almost none at all. There is a 
problem, therefore, of translation of radio scripts 
for each individual nation if greatest effectiveness 
is to be achieved. 

The language handicap is of course only the be- 
ginning of the difficulties. The traditions and 
ideals couched in the vernacular are even more 
varied between country and country than the lan- 
guage itself. Each country, of course, has its own 
history and cultural background. Bernardo O’Hig- 
gins, Chilean patriot, is a great hero to his own 
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people, but a broadcast about Mr. O'Higgins is 
received in Venezuela with a degree of enthusiasm 
comparable to the reception of a broadcast in 
Canada about George Washington. The attitude 
is usually one of tolerance springing from a gen- 
erous impulse, rather than one of hostility. 

He who would broadcast to South America has 
also to recognize the Latin American taste and 
temperament. Dramatic programs on South 
American radio are exceptions rather than the 
rule. A recent observer made the statement that 
the South American’s notion of going dramatic 
was to recite a poem. This disposition may be 
exaggerated, but certainly not many regions of 
South America have accustomed themselves to the 
elaborate productions of music and drama which 
are the daily fare of the North American radio 
listener. As a consequence, or because of this, 
whichever way one may look at it, the radio sta- 
tions of South American countries are not staffed 
with actors or equipped with the sound effects 
necessary for dramatic production. 

The differences of language and ideals and 
temperament and the lack of appropriate equip- 
ment are not insurmountable. Those who wish to 
do so may learn other languages than their own. 
Time changes taste. Some of the most vivacious 
theatrical artists on the stage today have come from 
Latin American countries. Dramatic technic may 
be acquired as taste demands it and engineering 
skill makes it possible. The principal point to be 
remembered is that South America is not one 
country with one language and one culture. As 
one member of the Pan-American Council of the 
Radio-Escuela de las Américas, from the staff of 
a Washington embassy, said at a recent meeting 
of the council, ‘‘the South American nations need 
interpretation to each other about as much they 
need interpretation to the United States.” 

Another stumbling block which must be elim- 
inated by the good-will advocate who wishes to 
employ the radio is the scarcity of radio receiving 
sets in the South American countries. While no 
accurate and extensive surveys have been made, it 
is common knowledge that the proportion of 
homes equipped with radio in the American re- 
publics south of the Rio Grande is much smaller 
than it is in the United States and Canada. While 
this difficulty is at present probably greater than 
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any other, it is the one which will likely be first re- 
moved. South American manufacturers are now 
offering radio sets which are economical enough to 
attract buyers among those who have not been able 
previously to afford this luxury. 

In 1940 the Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Association issued a 
statement entitled For These Americas. The pub- 
lication made the comment that sympathetic under- 
standing was more easily and more lastingly 
brought about at the elementary than at the higher 
levels of education, illustrating the claim by point- 
ing to the age-old exchange of students and profes- 
sors in European universities of countries now at 
each other’s necks. With more hope of success, 
therefore, than can be entertained for many of the 
efforts to bring North and South America together 
by radio the American School of the Air presented 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System in coopera- 
tion with the National Education Association was 
in 1940 changed to the Radio-Escuela de las Amér- 
icas. 

The Radio-Escuela de las Américas is broadcast 
each school day throughout the school year in the 
United States and Canada in the English language 
on time schedules varying in the different time 
zones to meet the needs of school programming. It 
was originally intended to repeat these programs 
in Spanish and in Portuguese over the new power- 
ful Long Island short-wave transmitters of the CBS 
for reception by the South American network of 
Columbia. The execution of the plan was post- 
poned principally because of the language difh- 
culties in the South American countries and be- 
cause of the fact that below the equator the sea- 
sons are reversed. The school term of South Amer- 
ican countries overlaps vacation time of the North 
American schools when the School of the Air is not 
broadcast. The first handicap may be overcome 
as continued use of the radio in the Spanish lan- 
guage helps citizens of the South American coun- 
tries to ignore departures from their own provin- 
cial habits and idioms. The problem is somewhat 
more difficult, however, at the school level, since 
the language of the household where these local 
and regional peculiarities predominate is the lan- 
guage of childhood. The second difficulty will 
be more quickly and easily overcome through the 
use of recordings made when the programs are 
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broadcast and re-broadcast as the schedules of the 
South American schools require. 

At present, all scripts of the School of the Air 
are translated into Spanish and sent to the seventy 
stations of the South American CBS network 
where school authorities cooperate with radio sta- 
tion officials in adapting the language and the sub- 
ject matter of the scripts to the needs of the terri- 
tory served by the respective stations. A 128-page 
Teacher's Manual is supplied free to all teachers 
who use programs of the Radio-Escuela de las 
Américas. During the school year 1940-41 about 
250,000 of these were supplied in English, 49,000 
in Spanish and 6,000 in Portuguese. It is esti- 
mated that approximately eight million children 
hear these programs with some degree of regu- 
larity. 

Educational consultants of the School of the Air 
of the Americas include a Pan-American Council, 
national committees in each of the American na- 
tions participating, and local committees in many 
cities of the United States. The National Commit- 
tee of the United States is headed by William C. 
Bagley, Professor Emeritus, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, Secretary of the Society for the 
Advancement of Education and editor of School 
and Society. The Pan-American Council is com- 
posed of representatives of the Washington em- 
bassies of South and Central American countries, 
the United States Department of State, the Pan 
American Union, the American Red Cross, the 
United States Office of Education, the Canadian 
Legation, and the National Education Associa- 
tion. The administrative department of the fed- 
eral government is represented on the council by 
Vice-President Henry A. Wallace. 

The five weekly programs of the School of the 
Air of the Americas are built around the history, 
geography, literature, music, and social, political 
and economic problems of North, Central, and 
South America. All of the broadcasts include at 
least some dramatization, and in one of them, This 
Living World, the discussion of student partici- 
pants is broadcast as part of the program. 

The Radio-Escuela de las Américas is the only 
project in improving North and South American 
relationships broadcast as a supplementary aid to 
classroom teaching. However, all of the three 
major networks are broadcasting short-wave pro- 


grams primarily for adult listeners, of great im- 
portance in the interchange of Western Hemi- 
sphere cultures. The Latin American network of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System goes into full 
operation about January 1, 1942. Programs will 
be broadcast from North America to South Amer- 
ica and from South America to North America 
travelling what is described by CBS officials as 
“a two way street.” ‘Calling Pan America’ is 
a CBS series now broadcast each Saturday after- 
noon on its networks in the United States and 
sent by short-wave to Latin America. This pro- 
gram originates in the capital of a different Latin 
American country each week. Outstanding artists 
native to the respective countries provide music. 
The programs are shared, not only by the United 
States and the country from which the program 
originates, but by all of the South American re- 
publics. 

For some years the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany has been producing programs on its short- 
wave lengths for reception in the South American 
republics, as well as in other nations of the world. 
The NBC International Division announces that 
it is “publishing six daily newspapers in six lan- 
guages.” For nine hours each day the NBC flashes 
news coverage and press reviews to Latin America 
in three languages—English, Portuguese, and 
Spanish. The extent to which these programs are 
heard is indicated in the fact that last year NBC 
received 46,500 letters from eighty-three foreign 
countries and protectorates. A good half of this 
short-wave listener mail came from Latin America. 
In connection with its news programs, NBC is 
now emphasizing for the international audience 
the progress of the defense effort in the United 
States. Any speech of international importance 
by a member of the United States government is 
‘“‘beamed”’ to Latin America. It is first thrown into 
the international ether directly as delivered in Eng- 
lish. Later a recording is broadcast to those parts 
of the world where, because of variations in time 
zones, people could not have heard the actual 
speech. The international broadcaster for the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company will then read the 
speech for the Latin American audiences in Eng- 
lish, Spanish, and Portuguese. 

A feature of the NBC South American service 
is the participation of theatrical stars from the re 
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publics of that continent, and of prominent citi- 
zens, soldiers, students, and aviators who are in the 
United States on the business of their respective 
countries. 

Among the good neighbor programs produced 
by NBC is a series of that title. “Good Neigh- 
bors,” which was originated last May, dealt first 
with the Americas before the voyages of Columbus 
and with the culture of the Indians and the heritage 
left by them. The second part covered the era of 
the Colonizers and the conquistadores. Final num- 
bers of the series, which closed October 16, dealt 
with the period of liberation under such heros as 
Bolivar, San Martin, and O'Higgins. A new series 
of a similar pattern is planned for the future. An- 
other significant Latin American program of the 
National Broadcasting Company is “The Hemi- 
sphere Revue, a kaleidoscopic picture of the color- 
ful Western Hemisphere in music, song, and 
story.” The best known NBC commentator on 
South American political and economic affairs is 
Edward Tomlinson, who speaks each Friday eve- 
ning over the NBC blue network. 

The Mutual Broadcasting System inaugurated 
its programs for improving Western Hemisphere 
relationships in 1941 and plans an extension of 
them early next year. Programs are at present be- 
ing picked up in South America and broadcast to 
the United States, and programs of this country 
are sent by short-wave to the South American re- 
publics. Mexican news is brought to Mutual lis- 
teners once a week from Mexico City by Jack Starr 
Hunt, well-known American newspaper man. 
From Brazil monthly comes “Brazil Presents,” a 
program featuring popular contemporary music. 
A similar program is broadcast to Brazil. The lat- 
ter programs are not heard in the United States. 
Brazil pickups on this program have brought to 
listeners in the States such musical compositions 
as “Rapsodia Carnavalesca” and ‘‘Batuque” by a 
symphony orchestra directed by the South Amer- 
ican composer Alberto Lazzoli. Brazilians have 
heard Glen Gray’s orchestra, Benny Goodman’s 
orchestra, and Pancho and his orchestra, with an- 
nouncements in Portuguese. 

A series of broadcasts in the interest of South 
American countries will be initiated on the Mutual 
network in January, 1942, with the collaboration 
of Rotary International. These programs are to 


be heard in both South and North America and 
will present prominent South and North American 
speakers and music from both continents. They 
will be heard Sundays at 3:00 p. m. E.S.T. 

Efforts of the radio networks enumerated above 
indicate the extent to which the programs are be- 
ing exchanged between the North and South 
American continents, and illustrate the character 
of the broadcasts. The day is not far distant when 
the radio listener in the United States may tune in 
on Buenos Aires, Santiago, or Mexico City as 
easily and with the same expectancy of receiving a 
quality program as he now tunes in on Hollywood 
or Radio City. Such contacts are certainly point- 
ing the way toward more sympathetic understand- 
ing and mutual appreciation among the peoples of 
the New World. 


The Americas Speak 


THE FOLLOWING SCHEDULE for broadcasts of the 
tadio series, ““The Americas Speak,’ presented by 
Rotary International, has been announced: January 4, 
Mexico City, Mexico; January 11, Guatemala City, 
Guatemala; January 18, Tegucigalpa, Honduras; 
January 25, San Juan, Puerto Rico; February 1, 
Managua, Nicaragua; February 8, San José, Costa 
Rica; February 15, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; February 
22, Panama City, Panama; March 1, Honolulu, Ha- 
waii; March 8, Bogota, Columbia; March 15, Quito, 
Ecuador; March 22, Lima, Peru; March 29, La Paz, 
Bolivia; April 5, Santiago, Chile; April 12, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina; April 19, Montevideo, Uruguay; 
April 26, Caracas, Venezuela; May 3, Havana, Cuba. 

These programs may be heard in Ibero-America 
from Short Wave Stations WRUL, Boston; WGEO, 
Schenectady; and KGEI, San Francisco. WGEO 
(9530 kilocycles—31.47 meters) will broadcast from 
9:00 to 9:30 p. m., EST (0200 to 0230 Greenwich 
Mean Time). KGEI (15,330 kilocycles—19.56 me- 
ters) will broadcast from 8:30 to 9:00 p. m., EST 
(0130 to 0200 Greenwich Mean Time). 

Since there are so many more potential listeners in 
the English-speaking countries than in the Spanish 
speaking ones, the major part of each broadcast will 
be given in English; however, each will include a 
portion in Spanish, addressed especially to the Span- 
ish-American audience. 

Rotary International will send definite material re- 
garding the programs to the individual clubs when 
such information is available. The Mutual network 
will carry the programs in the United States. 











By ARTHUR 


ECAUSE Texas has a more extensive border 
B contact with our neighbors to the south than 
any other state, it is natural that the University of 
Texas should be vitally concerned in the ever- 
increasing efforts to improve the cultural relation- 
ships of the American peoples. 

Since 1904 the university has been gradually 
enlarging its attention to Pan-American activities 
and last year it formally installed an Institute of 
Latin-American Studies under the leadership of 
Dr. Charles W. Hackett, eminent historian. 
Through the years the university has acquired 
valuable collections of Latin-American books and 
manuscripts so that now it is reputed to have the 
world’s greatest single repository of information 
on the countries south of the Rio Grande. 

An increasing number of Mexican, Central, and 
South American students annually attend the uni- 
versity; in addition, United States students are 
showing a growing interest in Latin American 
subjects. Last year the university enrolled 907 
students in Latin American courses, a number in 
this one institution alone larger than the total 
number taking similar courses in all United States 
colleges a decade ago. 

But to limit its program of inter-American study 
to the students and scholars who could come to 
Austin, or who could be reached individually or in 
groups by travelling professors, did not seem to 
University of Texas officials an adequate use of 
all their facilities. It was reasoned that further de- 
velopment of inter-American good will depends 
upon mutual information, understanding, and 
confidence among large numbers of people and 
that such good will obviously must be developed 
among our own citizens before we could expect 
it to seep across the border. 

University radio officials and Latin-American 
Institute leaders therefore initiated a series of radio 
broadcasts which they believed would be the most 
significant contribution they could make to the im- 
provement of the attitude of our own citizens to- 
ward Latin American peoples. It was based on 
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the simple formula that the way to have a friend 
is to like him. 

Having counselled with Edward Tomlinson, 
National Broadcasting Company’s Inter-American 
Advisor, and John M. Begg of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State’s Division on Cultural Relations, the 
University decided to limit its first series to pro- 
grams on Mexico, its second to the Central Amer- 
ican States, and if these were successful to expand 
later to all of South America. As this is written, 
the first series of 24 programs under the title, 
“Know Your Neighbor,” has been completed, and 
the second is about ready to be launched. 

One of the first problems in a radio program is 
to secure a suitable outlet. Fortunately Mr. Hugh 
A. Halff of WOAI, San Antonio, and his associ- 
ates were interested and gave full cooperation. His 
station is one of the few 50,000-watt clear-chan- 
nel outlets in the United States, and he adjusted 
his schedule so as to make time available for three 
broadcasts each week at 10:15 p. m., an hour that 
was found to be very good for our purpose, except 
for surveys of listening audiences. WOAI can be 
heard throughout Mexico, and according to let- 
ters received it was also heard in all parts of the 
United States in these programs. For the Central 
American programs, stations of the Texas Quality 
Network will be added and perhaps also a power- 
ful station in Mexico. 

Though the University’s Latin American book 
collections were rich in materials, and her faculty 
well-travelled throughout Mexico, it was deemed 
best to send radio representatives to Mexico to 
gather material adaptable to radio purposes, to get 
the “human touch” so essential in interpreting the 
life and problems of a foreign people, and to learn 
techniques for presenting the story of the United 
States in such a way that Mexican listeners would 
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dial in and be influenced in their attitudes. Con- 
sequently, Howard Lumpkin, the Program Pro- 
duction Director, Elithe Hamilton Beal, the Script 
Editor, and Thomas Sutherland, a Research As- 
sistant, the latter a graduate student, and an inter- 
preter spent several weeks in Mexico for this pur- 
pose. A similar process has been repeated for the 
next series, with music and art representatives also 
gathering data. 

Financial assistance for travel to the extent of 
about $1,100 was given by the Institute of Latin- 
American Studies from a grant made by the Co- 
ordinator on Inter-American Affairs, Executive 
Offices of the President, from emergency funds. 
Radio House’s regular staff produced the programs 
without further asssitance, but for the Central 
American series considerable expansion will be 
necessary. 

All programs were fifteen minutes in length. 
The Monday program was a commentary on Mex- 
ico, given in English, and designed primarily for 
a Southwest audience; the Wednesday program 
was a dramatic show also in English, with some 
Spanish lines, on the significant contributions of 
Mexico to the world; and the Friday broadcast was 
a commentary in Spanish directed to the Mexican 
people. This Spanish program was based on con- 
ditions in the United States that are significant to 
Mexico. 

Realizing that many radio programs and in- 
tended good-will trips have not attained the de- 
sired objectives, the University of Texas invited 
Mexico’s Minister of Foreign Relations, Senor 
Ezequiel Padilla, to send a representative to Austin 
to advise on the scripts before they were broadcast. 
This invitation was accepted and it was the good 
fortune of the University to have as advisor one 
of its own alumni from Mexico, Ignacio Garcia 
Zavala, whose presence was of great value. 

Inasmuch as the Wednesday evening dramatic 
shows attracted special attention, their titles and 
a brief descriptive statement of each are herein 
given: 

l. The Spanish Southwesi 

A recognition of the Spanish influence in the South- 
west which is strong, continuous, and increasing. 
2. Across the Rio Grande 


A general introduction to the Mexican people and 
their way of life. 


3. Monterrey—Heart of Industry 

Mexico's industrial development, which is having its 
beginning in Monterrey. 
4. The Land Lives 

The story of Mexico’s great project of rescuing much 
of its rich land from aridity. 
5. Education on a Crusade 

Some of Mexico’s educational problems and how they 
are being solved. 
6. Art for Everyone 

The story of a great and powerful art movement— 
Mexico has brought forth a school of art that is a contri- 
bution to the culture of the world. 
7. Linking the Americas 

The story of Mexico's leadership in forging ahead with 
the construction of the Pan-American Highway. 
8. In a Common Cause 

Featuring the cooperation between the United States 
and Mexico in matters of common interest related to the 
defense of the Americas. 


Magnificent cooperation was given by many 
groups, such as the U. S. Department of State, the 
Committee on Inter-American Affairs, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Pan American Union, sev- 
eral divisions of the Government of Mexico, the 
National University of Mexico, the Pan-American 
Airways, and the National Railways of Mexico. 

Although the programs in the first series lasted 
only eight weeks, a period fairly short for building 
up audiences and making adequate surveys, the 
results on listener interest are convincing. The 
University’s Bureau of Research in Education by 
Radio, through its director, Dr. A. L. Chapman, 
conducted three studies on this series, one in San 
Antonio, one in Austin, and one in Mexico. In the 
first two studies, made by telephone, half the 
radios that were on were dialed to the “Know 
Your Neighbor” program, with one-fifth of these 
listeners saying they had deliberately chosen it. 
On a sampling basis, but not with a selected group, 
it was learned that one-fifth of all the homes in 
Austin and San Antonio heard at least one of the 
programs, and 98 per cent of these said they had 
profited from them and had enjoyed them. 

Because many Spanish-speaking people live in 
Texas, a sampling was made of their listening to 
the “Know Your Neighbor” Spanish broadcast 
with results similar to that of the English listening, 
except that the Spanish listeners more often de- 
liberately chose this program. 

The Mexican listeners’ survey has not been com- 
pletely tabulated, but so far, according to Dr. 
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Chapman, it can only be concluded that the usual 
methods for measuring listening habits cannot be 
successfully used in Mexico. It is apparent also 
that long wave broadcasts by U. S. stations are lis- 
tened to more regularly than are short wave pro- 
grams, just as they are in this country. 

A further study was made by the Bureau of Re- 
search in cooperation with the Texas Surveys of 
Public Opinion, a Gallup-style agency edited by 
Joe Belden that has had remarkable success on elec- 
tion polls. This study showed that the programs 
apparently had improved the Texas listeners’ atti- 
tude toward Mexico, and had markedly increased 
their appreciation of Mexico’s contribution to the 
advancement of civilization—up 7 per cent in eight 
weeks. Sixty-five per cent of the listeners now feel 
that Mexico should be treated as an equal, whereas 
only 61 per cent of non-listeners expressed this atti- 
tude. Among listeners, 63 per cent believe Mexico 
has made worth-while contributions to inter- 
national life; among non-listeners only 55 per cent 
believe so. These figures and other manifestations 
of aroused interest and understanding lead univer- 
sity officials to believe that in a period of years, 
with good radio programs in progress, an informed 
people on both sides of the border will be mutually 
benefited and happily disposed toward one an- 
other. 

In addition to providing programs of excellent 
quality, which would and did become their own 
best salesmen, considerable emphasis was placed 
on building up audiences. In Mexico, government 
officials, educators, newspapers, transportation 
agencies, and hotels all cooperated in telling peo- 
ple about the programs, and in distributing liter- 
ature published in Spanish by the University of 
Texas. Honorable Josephus Daniels and the Em- 
bassy staff showed great interest and cooperation. 
Literature was also sent widely over Texas to a 
selected mailing list, and the newspapers gave the 
series considerable space. Perhaps the most suc- 
cessful means of calling attention to the programs 
were the frequent announcements by Corwin Rid- 
dell, WOAI news commentator who appeared just 
prior to the program each night. Mr. Riddell is 
said to have four to five million listeners and his 
endorsement was very helpful. 

The programs themselves frequently contained 
events of news interest, as for example the final 
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one when three Mexican aviators flew to Austin, 
through the courtesy of Randolph Field, and par- 
ticipated in the broadcast. 

That the programs were a move in the direction 
anticipated may be concluded by a statement by 
Senor Padilla, who wrote: 

. these radio programs are another step toward a 
better understanding among the peoples of the American 
continents . . . a feeling of friendship and a spirit of 
culture speak. Friendship founded on an understanding 
of ideas is the only force which, in these tragic days, will 
give us the full security of knowing that our peoples can 
stand united... . 

The University of Texas is performing a high and 
noble mission . . . to wipe out prejudices of the past in 
order to build for a united future. . . . To put forth a 
doctrine born not of the necessity of war, but of the de- 
sire for peace: The Pan-American doctrine. 
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newstands. In the periodical field, the greatest cir- 
culation is among the women’s magazines. Para 
Ti, published in Argentina, has a monthly circula- 
tion of a miilion. There are publications similar 
to our Saturday Evening Post and Collier’s in the 
general magazine field, also with large circula- 
tions, The Buenos Aires newspaper, La Prensa, 
is considered one of the four major newspapers of 
the world, comparable to the London Times and 
the New York Times. It has a daily circulation of 
two hundred and fifty thousand, and four hundred 
and twenty thousand on Sundays. When the last 
figures were available, La Prensa carried more cable 
news than any other newspaper in the world. In 
1940, it received the Mary Cabot award for the 
greatest influence on better relations between the 
Americas. 

While intercultural relations through publica- 
tions are still largely unilateral as far as the United 
States is concerned, it should not be overlooked 
that two of the great wire services, United Press 
and Associated Press, have large organizations in 
Latin America and provide the press of the United 
States with considerable quantities of materials 
from our neighbors to the south. There are indi- 
cations that the day is at hand when we may expect 
to have available in the United States, in English 
language translations, the best products of Latin 
American writers. 
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N INTEREST in Latin America has been a part 
A of the foreign policy of the United States 
since 1823 when President Monroe enunciated the 
doctrine which bears his name. However, popular 
interest in it in the United States and formal ac- 
ceptance of the policy which it outlines by most, 
if not all, of the other American republics are mat- 
ters of recent development. Whatever the degree 
of democracy which these twenty-one American re- 
publics have attained, it is undoubtedly true that 
the Western Hemisphere has made greater strides 
toward this goal and now offers greater promise of 
making democracy work than any other comparable 
region. 

Today the political and strategic need for greater 
understanding between the peoples of this vast 
New World is disclosing some of the roots as well 
as the fruits of misunderstanding. For example, 
we North Americans are likely to think of the con- 
quistadores who pillaged Central and South Amer- 
ican settlements in the 16th century as the founders 
of those settlements. By association, then, we are 
inclined to take a disparaging or patronizing atti- 
tude toward the people of those nations. 

Actually the conguistadores were attracted to 
Central and South America by the wealth which an 
established civilization had already accumulated. 
Among evidences of that early civilization which 
remain to this day are the University of Lima, Peru, 
founded in 1551, and the University of Mexico, 
founded in 1553, long before Harvard (1636), 
William and Mary (1693), and Yale (1701). In 
our sister republic, Cuba, the University of Havana 
(1730) antedates Princeton (1746) and Dart- 
mouth (1769). 

Mention is made of the all too common attitude 
of North Americans and of the cultural heritage 
of Latin America because these conditions give the 
business and professional men and women in the 
service clubs a great opportunity to promote under- 
standing in this Western Hemisphere. 

By “service clubs” are meant such international 
organizations as Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, and Zonta 


* Philip Lovejoy is Assistant General Secretary 
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whose members are typical of and affiliated with 
that large and important segment of modern civili- 
zation which we know as “business” and “the pro- 
fessions.” Because of the author’s greater famil- 
iarity with Rotary International and the 530 Ro- 
tary clubs in Ibero America, most of his conclu- 
sions and illustrations are drawn from that organ- 
ization. However the opportunities for promoting 
understanding and friendship are not confined to 
Rotary. 

The beginning of understanding comes perhaps 
with the realization that all Rotarians subscribe to 
the same objects, whatever their national alle- 
giance and cultural background. To that extent 
they “‘talk the same language.”” Moreover in striv- 
ing to achieve the objects they carry on much the 
same sort of activities. 

With these characteristics in common, Rotarians 
promote understanding largely by two means— 
personal contacts and educational or intellectual 
processes. The personal contact medium naturally 
is limited, but it cannot be overlooked for it plays 
an increasingly important part in a world where 
general travel is limited almost exclusively to the 
Western Hemisphere. Rotary’s international con- 
vention, held annually, brings together representa- 
tives of all American states—Canada and the 
twenty-one republics—for one or two weeks. Oc- 
casionally the convention is held in a Latin Amer- 
ican City as it was in 1935 (Mexico City) and 1940 
(Havana). 

On the international board of directors and in- 
ternational committees Rotarians from 12 Amer- 
ican countries are meeting in close association for 
from two days to three weeks during this fiscal 
year. The international president in 1940-41 was 
Senhor Armando de Arruda Pereira of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, who is this year a member of the board of 
directors. Of the other directors one comes from 
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Canada, one from Colombia, one from Uruguay, 
and six from the United States. 

When Rotarians travel, as many of them do each 
year, they visit Rotary clubs whenever that is pos- 
sible. Such contacts often lead to pleasant and 
beneficial relations continued by correspondence 
and renewed at intervals. Moreover these Rotary 
friendships make possible other contacts of a busi- 
ness or social character which would be more dif- 
ficult if not impossible without the Rotary intro- 
duction. 

A further example of personal contacts is found 
in relations with students. Many Rotary clubs act 
as hosts to students from other American coun- 
tries who are enrolled in nearby colleges or univer- 
sities. A start, too, has been made in effecting ex- 
changes of students between Rotary families in 
the two continents. 

One of the obstacles to friendly intercourse, at 
least one of the conditions which has limited or 
retarded its growth, has been the neglect if not the 
unwillingness of North Americans to learn “the 
South American way.’’ Too often potentially prof- 
itable and logical business relations have been for- 
feited because we would not adapt sales methods, 
terms, and packaging to the custom of the coun- 
try. European representatives who met these con- 
ditions naturally got the trade and with it a status 
which in some instances today is embarrassing us 
as well as our southern neighbors. 

In consequence the business and professional 
men and women who make up the service clubs 
have a fine opportunity to bring about closer and 
more cooperative relationships which eventually 
will lead to greater economic solidarity. 

While the effects of personal contacts are de- 
cidedly worthwhile, the possibilities are admittedly 
limited. Therefore the second means of promot- 
ing understanding takes on considerable impor- 
tance. This method operates through educational 
and intellectual channels and makes use of many 
opportunities. 

Rotary’s official magazine, The Rotarian, with 
its 167,756 subscribers in the United States and 
Canada and 1,213 others “south of the border,” 
attempts through frequent articles to promote 
understanding. Its Spanish-language counterpart, 
Revista Rotaria, also published by Rotary Inter- 
national, has a circulation of 15,157 in Ibero 
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America and 750 in the United States and Canada. 
Many of the latter go to schools and libraries, lo- 
cations which greatly increase the number of read- 
ers per copy. A growing number of subscriptions 
to Revista Rotaria (2,458 at present) are sent by 
North American Rotarians to non-Rotarian recip- 
ients in Ibero America as a practical gesture of 
understanding and good will. 

A recent example of the type of articles in The 
Rotarian is that by John H. Wigmore, Dean 
Emeritus of the Northwestern University School 
of Law. Under the title “Lawyers of the Amer- 
icas, Wake Up!” he describes the beginnings of 
a much needed Inter-American Bar Association 
“dedicated to the promotion of a uniform code 
of law for the American Republics that trade, peace 
and prosperity may be advanced.” This article 
will shortly appear in Revista Rotaria. 

In an essay contest on “How Can North Amer- 
ican Rotary Clubs Promote Understanding and 
Goodwill among the Americas,” conducted by The 
Rotarian, scores of manuscripts were submitted. 
One of two contestants who tied for first place out- 
lined two broad fields of activity as follows: , 

I. Development by study, reading, and discus- 
sion of a wide knowledge and understanding 
of the Americas 

II. Exercise of influence, both direct and indirect, 
by clubs and individual Rotarians, upon vital 
factors involved 

As factors upon which this influence might be 
exercised the author suggests: the publication of 
great literary works of each continent in the lan- 
guage or languages of the other; revision of text- 
books to include more Pan-American history. 

Another notable example of promoting under- 
standing through intellectual channels is the Ro- 
tary Institute of International Understanding. 
Since 1936, 466 Rotary clubs have sponsored 
institutes, many of them repeating year after yeat. 
Each institute consists of a series of four lectures 
at intervals of one week. In fact, most institutes 
are two series of lectures bcause usually the lec- 
turer appears before a high school assembly as 
well as a public (adult) audience. After each lec 
ture there is an open forum. Among the topics in 
the series there is always one on some aspect of 
inter-American relations. In 1940-41 one topic 
was “The New World and the Whole World.” 
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Two of the 1941-42 topics are “Our Neighbors 
Around the Caribbean” and “Our Neighbors in 
South America.’”’ It is estimated that on the av- 
erage each speaker in 1940-41 addressed 750 peo- 
ple (students and adults) in each town. Thus in 
193 towns the audiences totaled nearly 150,000 
for each topic presented. 

In 1940, at the instigation of Rotary’s inter- 
national president, Armando Pereira, a large num- 
ber of Rotary clubs in both continents stimulated 
the formation of Pan-American clubs in grade and 
high schools. This project is built on the recogni- 
tion of two factors which make it significant. One 
is that favorable attitudes and reactions are devel- 
oped more easily in children than in adults and 
the other that through such clubs and their influ- 
ence the process of understanding will affect addi- 
tional thousands of future citizens. Through the 
Pan American Union and other sources these clubs 
find ample material for study and for observance 
of Pan-American Day and the birthdays of na- 
tional heroes. 

A series of radio broadcasts, called ‘The 
Americas Speak,’ was sponsored by Rotary Inter- 


national, as a contribution to good will among 
peoples of the Western Hemisphere, in 1941. The 
programs were broadcast in the United States over 
more than one hundred stations of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System and throughout the world by 
short wave. 


So great was the success of the first series that a 
similar group of programs, each half an hour in 
length, will be broadcast during 1942, beginning 
on January 4 and continuing weekly through May 
3. The first part of each program will originate in 
the United States and will include interesting, en- 
tertaining, and informational dramatizations of 
historical events pertaining to a specific Central or 
South American country; the last part will consist 
in musical selections and information about the 
same country, presented from one of its cities. 

This paper would be far from complete if it 
failed to record some of the significant things 
which Rotarians and Rotary clubs in Ibero America 
have initiated to promote inter-American under- 
standing and goodwill. 

For eight years the Rotary Club of Valparaiso, 
Chile, has persistently worked for a history text 
which will instill in youth “the idea of the unity 
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of human experience and substitute love, coopera- 
tion, and confidence among all people for hate, 
rivalry, and suspicion.’” Gradually other Rotary 
clubs of Ibero America have joined in this effort 
and are helping to create public sentiment for the 
proposal. 

Senor Cesar D. Andrade, former finance min- 
ister of Ecuador and past vice-president of Rotary 
International, writing in The Rotarian, says, “It 
was Rotary that bridged these small and for the 
most part unimportant misapprehensions” which 
existed between Ibero American nations as well 
as between them and North America. One ex- 
ample is the personal efforts of individual Ro- 
tarians whose influence helped in the settlement of 
the boundary dispute between Peru and Chile 
(Tacna-Arica). A peace monument, erected by 
Rotarians on this boundary, bears the coats of arms 
of the two countries, the Rotary emblem, and these 
words: “So long as the sun shall shine, so long as 
there is a star to guide us, unity will endure be- 
tween Chile and Peru.” 

He recalls the experience of another past vice- 
president of Rotary International, Senor Donato 
Gaminara of Montevideo, Uruguay, who was told 
by officials on the Bolivia-Paraguay border during 
the Chaco war that his Rotary emblem was suf- 
ficient passport. This was due to the unselfish and 
tireless service rendered by Rotarians to prisoners 
of war and their families. 

Senor Andrade describes the gradual change 
from the formality which characterized relation- 
ships even between good friends to the present 
habit of using first names ‘‘because our fellowship 
has become so real.” He concludes: “I feel sure 
that the Pan American accord of August, 1940, 
which well may be the bulwark of democracy in 
the world, would not have been signed had not 
Rotary prepared the way, creating an ambient of 
mutual understanding in the preceding twenty- 
four years.” 

The current wars in Europe, Asia, and Africa 
demonstrate that war is indeed total, that is, it 
affects all people and all aspects of life. To pre- 
vent war and to establish and maintain peace will 
require total effort by all people and in all areas 
of living. In this total effort the service clubs and 
their members must play, and I believe are playing, 
a significant part. 





T THE Inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace which was held in 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, in 1936, the 21 repub- 
lics of the Western Hemisphere signed a Conven- 
tion for the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural 
Relations. It provided for the annual exchange 
of one professor and two graduate students or 
teachers between each of the countries ratifying 
the treaty. The Convention was approved by the 
Congress of the United States in 1937 and to date 
14 other Republics have ratified and deposited it 
with the Pan American Union. Those countries 
which have agreed to carry out the terms of the 
Convention are: Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, the Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, and Venezuela. 

This program of exchanges is not large, to be 
sure, since it provides that we in the United States 
may send out and receive each year a maximum of 
20 professors and 40 graduate students or teachers, 
but it is a significant step in the development of 
international relations and inter-American good 
will; it is something new under the sun. Never be- 
fore in history have 21 sovereign states come to- 
gether of their own free will and accord to insti- 
tute a program of exchanges to be carried out 
under the superivison and at the expense of the 
participating governments. It is true that it is 
scarcely more than a “token exchange” but as such 
it demonstrates the growing interest on the part of 
the American governments in developing closer 
cultural relations and a mutual understanding. In 
other words it may be said that the Convention 
merely points out the way by giving official ap- 
proval to a program of exchanges; and it is hoped 
that the people and institutions of the Americas 
will take up this plan and carry it out on a far 
larger scale in order that we may have a greater 
unofficial exchange under private auspices, one 
which will be supported by private funds. 

Under the terms of the Convention the nomi- 
nating government obligates itself to pay the trans- 
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portation and other expenses incidental to travel 
as well as the salary of its own nationals who are 
to serve as exchange professors. In the case of the 
graduate students and teachers, the nominating 
government provides the transportation and inci- 
dental expenses while the receiving government 
assumes an obligation to pay for the tuition and the 
maintenance of the students during the term of 
their fellowships. 

In all cases the persons exchanged are to remain 
in one country for the period of their exchange pro- 
fessorship or fellowship. This means that a per- 
son selected for exchange under the Convention is 
not free to visit or travel in more than one country 
during the period of his professorship or fellow- 
ship. Such a restriction is necessary because the 
persons chosen are selected by that country and it, 
in the case of the students, assumes a large part of 
the expense of the transaction. Normally, the pe- 
riod of the exchange is one year, but for professors 
it may be something less and the fellowships for 
the students may, under exceptional circumstances, 
be renewed for a second year. 

The exchange of professors has excited less in- 
terest than has that of students. So far none of the 
other republics have submitted lists containing 
names of professors available for exchange to the 
United States. In our own case an original list of 
such professors and a supplementary list have been 
prepared and submitted to the other republics but 
comparatively few names have been drawn from 
these lists. Among the difficulties which stand in 
the way of effecting a more satisfactory exchange 
of professors is, naturally, the language barrier. 
Many men who are interested in the program and 
who might make a valuable contribution as ex- 
change professors are restrained from declaring 
their availability because of their inability to use 
Spanish or Portuguese with facility. The men and 
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women best qualified as far as languages are con- 
cerned, the professors of Spanish, Portuguese, and 
Latin American history, are exactly the ones for 
whom less need is felt in the other republics. 

An exchange professor is expected to offer 
courses in a university or other institution of higher 
education as well as to deliver a limited number of 
popular lectures at the institution which he is to 
visit, or at the Cultural Institutes in the chief cen- 
ters of the republic. 

While it is true that the exchanges which have 
occurred so far have not been numerous, they do 
illustrate the possibilities of the program as far as 
the future is concerned. An example or two might 
be given to illustrate this point. Professor Charles 
C. Griffin, of Vassar College, has spent the past 
academic year as an exchange professor in Vene- 
zuela. He is reported by the school men with 
whom he was associated to have conducted most 
successfully and for the first time in the history of 
Venezuela a course on the History of North Amer- 
ica in the Colonial Period. In such a way may a 
better knowledge of American history be brought 
to all of our republics. Many of our colleges and 
universities would welcome an opportunity to hear, 
at first hand, a professor from Venezuela, Brazil, 
or any other American republic, interpret the his- 
tory of his country or area. Again, Professor John 
Ashton, of the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas, has spent the past year in Nicaragua 
cooperating actively with the authorities in the 
agricultural field in that country. 

Professors interested in the exchange program 
may receive descriptive leaflets and the necessary 
forms from the United States Office of Education. 
The “Inter-American Educational Relations’ Sec- 
tion of the Office is charged with the responsibility 
of distributing and receiving the forms, mailing 
out letters of reference, and assembling all the ma- 
terials relative to persons interested in participat- 
ing in the exchange program. Summaries are pre- 
pared and presented to the Advisory Committee 
on Fellowships and Professorships of the Division 
of Cultural Relations, Department of State. This 
committee, composed of non-government men, 
selects the names to be placed upon the list of pro- 
fessors available for exchange. The committee 
notifies the Department of State of the action it 
has taken and the department advises the profes- 
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sors of the decision which has been made in their 
individual cases. When a professor is selected by 
another republic for an exchange, he again receives 
his notification from the Department of State. 
Salary arrangements are worked out individually 
between the department and the professor. The 
salary determined upon and to be paid by the de- 
partment does not exceed $2,000 for the. year at _ 
the present time. In addition, an allowance is 
made to the professor for his maintenance in the 
other republic during the period of the exchange. 

In the exchange of students and teachers, the 
maximum number of forty has never been ap- 
proached. Sixteen persons from the other republics 
are now in the United States on these fellowships 
and it is expected that others will arrive in time 
to register for the second semester of the present 
academic year. A comparatively wide distribution 
of the fellowship students has been made during 
the two years in which the program has been in 
operation. Students have registered for one se- 
mester or more at the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, the American University in 
Washington, the University of California, at 
Berkeley, Cornell University, the University of 
Chicago, Columbia University, Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Louisiana State University, Northwestern 
University, and the University of Pennsylvania. 
These students have many fields of interest; they 
have been studying economic geography, tropical 
agriculture, public administration, international 
affairs, business administration, library science, 
economics, sociology, education, philosophy, en- 
gineering, and medicine. 

Students from the United States who have been 
placed upon panels submitted to the other republic 
also demonstrate a wide range of interests. These 
include language, literature, history, international 
affairs, sociology, agriculture, library science, hand- 
crafts, art, music, economics, etc. But more numer- 
ous than the subjects to be studied are the graduate 
schools from which these applicants have been 
selected. A list of the graduate schools from which 
students have been nominated for exchange within 
the last year includes: Brown University, the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Creighton University, Harvard University, 
Iowa State University, Mills College, Tulane Uni- 
versity, Williams College; and the Universities of 
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California at Los Angeles, Chicago, Dublin, IIli- 
nois, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Oregon, Texas, and Wis- 
consin. 

One difficulty in the way of a smooth-working 
exchange, which we have been unable to over- 
come so far, has been the irregularity with which 
panels from the other republics have been pre- 
sented to the committee in the United States. An- 
other has been the slowness of the other govern- 
ments in making their selections from the panels 
submitted by this country. These delays have 
tended to discourage students somewhat but it is 
hoped that with additional experience some of 
these difficulties will be overcome and the ex- 
changes expedited. 

Students and teachers who apply for exchange 
fellowships should have some graduate work to 
their credit. They are expected to possess both a 
reading and speaking knowledge of the language 
of the country to which they wish to go. In the 
case of Brazil, French is acceptable as the language 
because so few students are at present familiar 
with Portuguese. The applicant for a fellowship 
should have a definite research project on which 
he plans to work and for which he will find suit- 
able material in the country of his choice. It is ex- 
pected that this research project be framed after 
consultation with an expert in the field and that he 
have someone to act as his adviser in this country 
on the research which he aspires to do. 

Students receiving fellowships under the Con- 
vention for the Promotion of Inter-American Cul- 
tural Relations receive their transportation and 
other incidental travel expenses from their own 
government. Exchange students here in the 
United States have their tuition paid by our Gov- 
ernment and receive $100 per month for main- 
tenance from the day of their registration. A small 
additional allowance is given them for books and 
other materials. Our students in the other repub- 
lics receive varying amounts in United States dol- 
lars. The amount is determined in part by the 
rate of exchange and in part by the cost of living 
in the particular country. For example, a fellow- 
ship student receives $250 monthly in Venezuela, 
$150 in the Dominican Republic, and $35 in 
Chile. 


In all cases United States citizens interested in 
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the exchange fellowships under the Convention for 
the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Rela- 
tions should address their inquiries in the manner 
described for the professors. The Committee on 
Exchange Fellowships and Professorships prepares 
a panel of names for each country to be considered 
at that particular time. These panels contain five 
names from which two are to be selected for fel- 
lowships. The Department of State is notified by 
the committee of the action taken and in turn it 
notifies the governments of the other republics of 
the selections made and advises the students that 
their names have been forwarded to the republic 
concerned. When appointments from the lists or 
panels have been made, it is again the Division of 
Cultural Relations, Department of State, which 
notifies the persons concerned. 

The Committee on Exchange Fellowships and 
Professorships referred to above meets three times 
a year to make selections of professors and students 
for exchange and on these occasions it selects the 
students to come to the United States on fellow- 
ships from the other republics. 





Instruction in Spanish 


A PROMISING EXPERIMENT in Spanish language in- 
struction, conducted by the Texas State College for 
Women in Saltillo, Mexico, which reached un- 
expected proportions as an experiment in Pan-Amer- 
ican friendship, is described by E. L. McDonald in the 
current issue of the Texas Outlook. 

Rebecca Switzer, director of the department of for- 
eign languages, and Jerome Moore, professor in the 
department, decided that the way to learn Spanish and 
Mexican history and culture was to cast aside text- 
books and classroom procedure and go to Mexico for 
first-hand experiences. With the aid of the college 
president, L. H. Hubbard, they worked out plans for 
a six weeks course, beginning last July, that included 
courses in conversation, methods, Mexican civiliza- 
tion and culture. 

Officials of the Mexican government also assisted. 
General Pedro Rodriguez Triana, governor of Coa- 
huila, and Professor Ruben Moreira Cobos, director 
general of higher education, helped the Texas State 
College professors to secure tutors, lecturers, library 
materials, and the use of the fine public school build- 
ings in the city of Saltillo. 

During the day small groups of students talked to 
townspeople and participated in community activities. 





ide: 





Experiments in Friendship 


By FREDRIK DECOSTE 


AST JUNE the dean of one of the best colleges 
for men in the East concluded an agreement 
granting more than $1,400 for travel scholarships 
to The Experiment in International Living with 
this remark: ‘The experience you are offering in 
international relations to young men and women 
should be—and I believe will be—recognized 
eventually as worthy of academic credit.” 

About that time, when the small staff of The 
Experiment in Putney, Vermont, was busy all day 
and half the night in preparation for the summer's 
program in Latin America, a writer for the maga- 
zine which claims to be the most widely read in the 
world came seeking information for an article. He 
had begun his research by visiting several universi- 
ties and colleges where there were numerous “‘ex- 
perimenters.” These students, who had visited a 
foreign country in one or another of the Experi- 
ment groups, convinced him that he had found 
something new in the field of international educa- 
tion. 

But it is far from new. The dean realized that. 
He knew the whole story of The Experiment from 
its beginning in 1932, when Mr. Donald B. Watt 
took a group of 23 boys to Switzerland. A gradu- 
ate of Princeton, Mr. Watt was impelled by the 
idea that student travel should mean more than 
(1) moving about aimlessly in an effort to see 
everything possible within a short time, or (2) 
entering a foreign university where the U. S. stu- 
dent’s time was one-third classroom atmosphere 
and two-thirds enjoyment of life in company with 
other U. S. students. 

He wanted young Americans to have the experi- 
ence of living the life of another country rather 
than merely watching it; to study it by conforming 
to its customs and daily requirements rather than 
by reading about them. From the results of that 
first summer Mr. Watt evolved the principles by 
which The Experiment has ever since been guided. 

Since time is required to make friends, each 
American lives for four weeks as a member of a 
family in another country, where there is a young 


* Fredrik DeCoste is a member of the staff of 
The Experiment in International Living, Inc., 
which has headquarters in Putney, Vermont, 
and an office at 2 W. 45th St., New York City. 


person of like age and sex. The following four 
weeks are spent in travelling inexpensively through 
the country wherever the Americans and their new 
friends decide to go. This experience of successful 
adaptation to a different environment and culture, 
being sought directly through proffered friend- 
ship, is an “experiment” demanding all the intel- 
ligence, enthusiasm, humility, tolerance, and tact 
that may be found in the highest type of U. S. 
student. 

The attitude of many persons, on learning of 
these simple factors, has changed from suspicion 
to open interest. ‘Oh, that’s why it is called The 
Experiment. I thought it had something to do 
with Moscow!” 

As compared with the usual method of 
“broadening one’s mind” by travel, an Experi- 
ment summer has come to mean the difference be- 
tween peering through a window at another life 
and culture, and being a part of the warmth and 
happiness within. 

For eight years The Experiment sent groups of 
carefully selected boys and girls to various coun- 
tries of Europe. There were units of school-age 
and others of college-age. The ideal size of group 
was found to be one of five boys, five girls, and 
two leaders of opposite sex. Arrangements with 
families abroad were made by persons of the coun- 
try who volunteered their time and social contacts 
in the belief that The Experiment offered a prac- 
tical plan for the development of sympathy and 
friendship among youth of different nations. 

In this country the organization has sent out 
each year in early spring a simple announcement of 
the summer program. This is distributed by Ex- 
perimenters in preparatory schools and colleges, 
and by their parents. At men’s colleges like Har- 
vard, Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth, and at women’s 
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colleges like Vassar, Smith, Radcliffe, and Ben- 
nington, students who have spent one or more 
summers with The Experiment have frequently ar- 
ranged teas and other social events for the purpose 
of explaining the organization to friends who seem 
to have what it takes to become an Experimenter. 
Here are some of the qualifications: 


1. A genuine interest in making friends abroad 

2. A good general academic record 

3. Leadership or at least participation in extracurricular 
activities 

4, Special achievement in personal interests, such as 
music, etc. 

5. Successful study of the language to be spoken 


Interested students fill out a rather elaborate ap- 
plication, giving much information about them- 
selves, and several references. When completed 
each of these is judged first by a staff committee 
and finally by Mr. Watt. The fact that a student 
is able to pay the relatively high cost of a two- 
month Experiment summer is only one factor in 
the question of acceptance. 

Overhead expenses have always been kept as low 
as possible. In the ten years completed in Septem- 
ber, 1941, Mr. Watt has accepted no salary, and 
this is also true of Mrs. Watt, who has performed 
the duties of treasurer. Formed as a non-profit edu- 
cational organization in 1936, The Experiment has 
always turned any available funds into scholarships 
for students of unusual merit who could not other- 
wise afford an Experiment summer. 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 


In the spring of 1940 plans were made for a 
program in Latin America. There was doubt as 
to whether enough interest could be aroused for 
groups to visit the “unknown’’ countries south of 
the border. While Europe was accessible, only 
relatively few people scattered over the U. S. either 
knew or seemed to care to know what Latin Amer- 
ica had to offer. 

There were well-meaning friends in the educa- 
tional field who said, ‘‘It is folly to believe that 
the peoples of Latin America will do more than 
smile with disdain at the idea of accepting a U. S. 
student as a temporary member of the family.” 
Educators who claimed to be authorities had said 
approximately the same thing when plans were 
made for sending the first group to France, and 


later when The Experiment proposed to invade 
England. 

That summer, three groups were sent to Canada, 
two to Mexico, and two to Peru. The success of 
all was clearly evident in the enthusiasm of both 
the U. S. students and the people with whom they 
made friends. A comment by one of the Experi- 
menters voiced a sentiment that is typical of the 
opinions held by the majority of approximately 
1,100 young men and women: “I realize now that 
international living is a really difficult matter— 
exasperating even at times. To make friends with 
these people, however, to find the deeper ties, the 
more elemental ones of human nature, was a grati- 
fying struggle . . . it has given me insight and 
understanding of the clockwork of another people, 
both as a nation and as individuals.” 

Encouraged by the results of these groups, it 
was decided to accept the invitations to return in 
1941. Also, for the first time, groups went to 
Brazil, Colombia, and Guatemala. Within the 
limits prescribed for this article it is not possible to 
give a substantial idea of the enthusiasm for Latin 
America which this summer has aroused in the 
Experimenters. Many of them returned with sur- 
prising knowledge of Spanish; ali of them came 
back with a feeling of respect and admiration for 
the peoples among whom they lived. In talks and 
illustrated lectures which they will be asked to give 
in their respective universities these students will 
have something to say that could not be learned 
from a casual traveler, nor from a student who pur- 
sued an academic project apart from the life-throb 
of the country. 

For periods averaging more than three weeks, 
students of the respective groups lived as adopted 
sons or daughters in the following centers of Latin 
American life: Sao Paulo, Brazil; Medellin, Co- 
lombia; Guatemala City, Guatemala; Guadalajara, 
Morelia, Puebla, Mexico; Lima, Miraflores, Peru. 

Typical of the attitude of Latin Americans is the 
remark of the Brazil Group leader (an instructor 
of Portuguese at the University of Chicago who 
had lived for eight years in Brazil): ‘My old 
friends and many new ones were surprised and 
delighted to find the students so well-behaved, so 
dignified, and so enthusiastic about Brazil. They 
had expected them to be like the young Americans 
in the movies!” 








EXPERIMENTS IN FRIENDSHIP 


In keeping with his belief that the best under- 
standing of a country comes from living in it, Mr. 
Watt began his education in Latin American life 
by accompanying the groups to Peru. A man with 
a deep sympathy for the ways of other peoples, and 
endowed with an enormous natural ability in lan- 
guages, he has been making a study of future pos- 
sibilities in inter-American student exchange. One 
fact is clear from his reports and those of other 
leaders. There are hundreds of students in Latin 
American countries keenly interested in living for 
at least a month in the United States. The most 
of them cannot do more than think about it wist- 
fully, since the low rates of exchange make it 
financially impossible. 


SMALL START ON BiG Jos 


Heavy restrictions on shipping have kept cul- 
tural institutions and steamship companies from 
devising any suitable arrangements to transport 
such students to and from the U. S. The problem 
will undoubtedly remain unsolved until reasonably 
normal conditions again prevail in the world. As 
the matter stands, inter-American student ex- 
change is remarkably one-sided. 

A relatively small number of U. S. students and 
professors are receiving scholarships for study in 
the other Americas. One by one they are ex- 
changed with persons from Latin America. It is 
a splendid work, undeniably of great value, but 
necessarily quite limited in extent. There are ar- 
rangements with several of the countries to receive 
contingents of students, teachers, and others who 
can pay a very reasonable fee, to attend what is 
called an Escuela de Verano (the name ‘summer 
school” is rather a misnomer in the other Americas 
since it does not come in the summer). This is 
based on a series of lectures, sometimes in Spanish 
but frequently in English, by professors in the 
respective Latin American universities. There are 
also excursions en masse to points of interest, and 
social events where the alert person can make ac- 
quaintances with intelligent persons of the country. 
If the American is interested enough and deter- 
mined to seek understanding of the country he 
will avoid spending all of his spare time with his 
fellow countrymen. Most Latin Americans above 
the social level of the wholly uneducated are quick 
to perceive the difference between norteamericanos 
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who are merely curious and those who are sincere 
in their desire to interpret sympathetically. 

Concerning these, and other groups and indi- 
viduals who are finding their way to Latin Amer- 
ica, there is one vital factor that is apparently too 
often overlooked. Among those who are privileged 
to join educational units, or those selected for in- 
dependent scholarships, there appear persons who 
know almost everything except how to be thought- 
ful of other people, courteous, and patient. They 
are strong on book culture but weak on social atti- 
tude; smart but unsympathetic. To the reserved, 
extremely sensitive Latin American it does not 
matter that a U. S. student or teacher knows all 
about everything better than anyone else if he acts 
superior and is rude when he happens to be dis- 
appointed. I have seen such unofficial representa- 
tives of our country pass along, leaving in their 
paths an embarrassing number of Latin Americans 
hurt and angry over small things that could have 
been avoided if the visitor had been a little more 
human and a little less magnificent. 

Again and again the evidence is produced that 
the peoples of Latin America want to know us bet- 
ter than is possible through movies and press. 
They are beginning to realize that we are not all 
of the opinion expressed not long ago by one of 
our senators when he asked the U. S. to “take over” 
the other American countries. 

They are hopeful for the future of our cultural 
relations when they come to know such groups as 
those of The Experiment; young people from the 
states who have been guided in their approach 
against the smug superiority that characterizes so 
many of our fellow countrymen in their sojourns 
abroad. 


Norte: For further reading on The Experiment in Latin 
America, see Pan American Union Bulletin for April, 1941. 


Spanish Textbooks 


An interesting new series of Spanish books, Amigos 
Panamericanos, on the elementary school level, has 
been published by the Steck Company, Austin, Texas. 
The subject matter of these easy reading materials 
in Spanish includes things well known to the child— 
home, pets, and school. The method employed is con- 
versational Spanish and there has been no attempt 
to teach formalized grammar. There is also a helpful 
teacher’s manual accompanying the series. 
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The Pan American Union 


By CONCHA ROMERO JAMES 


N 1917 there was created in the Pan American 
Union the Division of Education, which func- 
tioned under that name until 1928. The title was 
then changed to that of Division of Intellectual 
Cooperation, which maintained and broadened the 
activities that had been developed in educational 
matters during the previous ten years. At the 
present time the Division works in the fields of art, 
literature, scientific progress, and other aspects of 
intellectual life, and offers a wide range of specific 
services to those interested in the study of Latin 
American education and in the interchange of in- 
formation on that subject. In the following para- 
graphs brief mention is made of some of these 
services. 

The Division maintains up-to-date card indexes 
of Latin American educators and teachers organi- 
zations, by countries, and a selected number of 
educators in the United States. By the use of this 
information, contact can be established with the 
educators of any American republic for the purpose 
of exchanging information, or for consultation on 
subjects of mutual interest. The Division prepares 
lists of Latin American universities and all types 
of educational institutions, including private, com- 
mercial, technical, and secondary schools. 

Latin American teachers coming to the United 
States are helped in selecting a college or university 
where they may spend their time to the best ad- 
vantage; to present their credentials in proper 
form; to travel in the most economical and con- 
venient manner; to establish new friendships, and 
to solve the innumerable difficulties which a for- 
eigner is apt to meet. American educators who 
travel in Latin America are assisted by having their 
itineraries checked, by suggestions as to institu- 
tions or activities which they might observe, and 
by letters of introduction. 

Largely because of the services which it has ren- 
dered in the past, the Division is able to call upon 
its numerous friends to provide the answer to the 
many questions and problems that are constantly 
presented to it. For example, the scale for teach- 
ers’ salaries in a Bolivian city was constructed on 


* Mrs. Concha Romero James is Chief of the 
Division of Intellectual Cooperation, Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C. 


the basis of data furnished by an administrator in 
Washington, D. C., who is an expert in this field, 
A Brazilian psychologist who was setting up a 
research laboratory was able to benefit from the 
experience of her colleagues in Chile, Uruguay, and 
the United States. Personal contact between two 
individuals interested in the same subject is the 
keynote in the handling of the requests for tech- 
nical advice which come to the Division in increas- 
ing numbers. 

About one hundred educational journals from 
all the American republics are received regularly 
in the Division. More than four thousand articles 
have been indexed for the use of the staff and the 
public. This index probably cannot be duplicated 
anywhere in the Americas. The collection of clip- 
pings, documents, special memoranda, notes based 
on personal observations, reprints, private reports, 
and similar data that is to be found in the files of 
the Division provides a wealth of source material 
for the study of education in the countries of Latin 
America. 

Through its publications, the Division of Intel- 
lectual Cooperation attempts not only to foster per- 
sonal contacts and mutual assistance in educational 
matters, but also to bring to the attention of edu- 
cators in the Americas significant contributions, in- 
teresting experiments, and progressive practices in 
school administration, educational philosophy, and 
teaching methods. 

For example, the Education Series, of which 
112 numbers have appeared in Spanish and 71 in 
Portuguese, is intended for the use of technical 
workers, curriculum experts, and administrators in 
general who wish to keep abreast of new ideas in 
education. Reprints of these pamphlets have ap- 
peared in educational journals, newspapers, and 
government publications, through all of which 4 
wide audience is reached. Among the authors of 
these pamphlets are numbered many of the leading 
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educators of the United States. Educational Trends 
in Latin America summarizes periodically the 

rogress of Latin American schools and describes 
significant changes in their organization and meth- 
ods of work. Lectura para maestros, which is dis- 
tributed free of charge in Latin America, appears 
every two months with accounts of what schools 
and teachers are doing. Material taken from both 
of these publications is regularly reprinted in edu- 
cational journals of the United States and Latin 
America. 

In addition, special memoranda and bibliog- 
raphies are constantly being prepared on a variety 
of subjects—radio and visual education, physical 
education, secondary schools in Latin America, 
commercial education, etc. These memoranda are 
prepared in response to special requests received 
both from the United States and Latin America, 
and are often duplicated for distribution among 
persons who are known to have an interest in the 
subject treated. Members of the staff of the Di- 
vision are frequently called upon to speak before 
schools, universities, and clubs of various types on 
educational progress in Latin America. 

An important aspect of the activities of the Di- 
vision in the field of education is the assistance it 
often renders in the selection of Latin American 
students for scholarship aid. While the Division 
itself does not administer any scholarships, its nu- 
merous contacts and the information it has for 
quick reference enable it to help both the organi- 
zation which grants the scholarship and the indi- 
vidual seeking it. The exchange of student cor- 
respondence is fostered indirectly through the 
maintenance of lists of names and addresses of in- 
stitutions interested in this aspect of educational 
interchange. 

The Division has been making a select collection 
of Latin American elementary school textbooks 
for the purpose of lending them to libraries, 
schools, and individual teachers. It has also been 
experimenting with small collections of teaching 
materials for projects on Latin America in the 
lower elementary grades. These may be borrowed 
by teachers with no charge other than the payment 
of expressage. Thus, by lending maps, posters, 
books, photographs, flags, and samples of native 
handicrafts, the Division actively stimulates an in- 
terest in Latin American studies in the schools of 
this country. 


EDUCATION 






IN MEXICO 


Education in Mexico 


George Booth’s new book, Mexico’s School-Made 
Society (Stanford Univ. Press, 1941) is a well-written, 
interesting, and useful interpretation of Mexico’s 
theory of education. The author sets forth the salient 
principles of the Mexican program and describes how 
those principles are affecting educational practice. The 
book is primarily an attempt to present Mexican edu- 
cation as a planned program in “Scientific Socialism.” 

The author fails to present the backgrounds and 
motives upon which Mexico’s social philosophy of edu- 
cation is founded. This omission leaves the reader 
with the erroneous impression that a rationalized 
“Scientific Socialism” gave birth to a theory and prac- 
tice of education—that Mexico’s schools are the prod- 
uct of recently imported “isms” or of the armchair 
philosophizing of intellectuals. 

This same omission detracts from the book in other 
ways. Without a presentation of the historical ante- 
cedents of the revolution, it is difficult to appreciate 
the true significance of the clerical question or of the 
place of the Church in the cultural development of 
Mexico. This author paints an unduly gloomy picture 
of the Church, overlooking the significant contribu- 
tions—material, spiritual, and intellectual—that it has 
made to Mexico, an oversight which weakens the 
author’s implied indictment of the Church. In fact, 
neglect of the historical approach results in a garbled 
interpretation of the very meaning of revolucionario, 
a word for whose meaning one must hark back to the 
historical backgrounds and motives which nourished 
the revolution and by which the revolution is justified. 

The chapters on revolutionary art and revolutionary 
music are very well done. The chapter on “Carrying 
Socialism to the People” could have been brought up 
to date by mention of the fact that the Cultural Mis- 
sions, justly extolled by the author, have been sup- 
pressed for nearly a year—GeorGE I. SANCHEZ, Pro- 
fessor of Latin American Education, The University of 
Texas, Austin. 





An American Library 


An American library, similar to the American Li- 
brary in Paris, is being established in Mexico City, 
under the supervision of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, in consultation with the Council of National 
Defense, Coordinator of Commercial and Cultural 
Relations between the American Republics, and lead- 
ing officials of Mexico and the United States. The 
library will be named “Biblioteca Benjamin Frank- 
lin.” Its director will be Harry M. Lydenberg, for- 
merly director of the New York Public Library. 





HE PEOPLES of both continents in the Western 
“E Hemiophere are becoming increasingly con- 
scious of the need for a closer knitting of the ties 
which now bind together the Spanish, Portuguese, 
and English speaking segments of the Americas. 
New values are found by each in the other and 
explorations of each into the cultural patterns and 
heritages of the other open new areas of interest. 

In the modern world of new political and eco- 
nomic alignments, each becomes more dependent 
upon the other and hence in greater need of mutual 
understanding and good will. 

In recent years the activities of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union have been an increasingly effective in- 
strument toward the achievement of this more 
fundamental goal. However, the very immediacy 
and easily understood importance of the present 
situation promises to give a new impetus toward 
better understanding in the Americas. 

Will American schools take advantage of this 
unusual opportunity? Upon the adequacy of their 
response to the present challenge may depend 
largely the extent of the ultimate advance toward 
the building of an abiding mutual understanding 
between the peoples of the northern and southern 
continents. 

Various possibilities are open to the alert and 
understanding schoolman who is willing to make 
the most of the situation. Many high schools, jun- 
ior colleges, and colleges are increasing their cur- 
ricular offerings in Latin American studies. In 
high schools and junior colleges these added 
courses usually take the form of semester electives 
in either Latin American history or Latin American 
culture, and added sections to meet the increasing 
demand for Spanish. Some schools which have 
been conducting small sections in Latin American 
history are now facing a demand for additional 
classes.1 Portuguese might well be added to the 
language offerings in large schools and junior col- 





* Laura F. Ullrick, “Latin American History,” Social Edu- 
cation, § (May, 1941), 327-28. 

R. C. Hurd, “Greater America,” Secondary Education, 10 
(June, 1941), 170. 
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Coordinator, Contra Costa County Schools, 
Martinez, California. He is a member of Phi 
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leges, and colleges might find considerable interest 
in courses in Latin American literature. San Diego 
State College is scheduling a class in literature for 
the second semester of this year which will make 
use of a special collection of English translations 
of Spanish American works.? 

Certain difficulties accompany the attempt to 
add courses in this field to the ordinary high school 
curriculum. Most school programs are crowded 
already and if new courses are added old ones must 
be dropped. Few high school teachers are trained 
to handle classes in Latin American subjects. Cur- 
ricular materials are comparatively scarce and good 
textbooks are practically nonexistent. However, 
the Association of American Colleges and similar 
professional groups are encouraging colleges and 
universities to provide additional courses to train 
teachers in this field, and useful materials are 
rapidly becoming available through the efforts of 
many organizations. 

Up to the present time there is a definite dearth 
of anthologies of Latin American literature for 
use in secondary school courses, and although 
good books with South and Central American 
backgrounds, for children, are appearing there 
would seem to be a place for more readers contain- 
ing Latin American stories and historical and bio- 
graphical sketches. Few translations have been 
made of Latin American books for older students 
and adults, but this deficiency may be soon met, 
judging by the success which greeted the recent 
Latin American Prize Novel Contest organized by 
Farrar and Rinehart and the Redbook Magazine 
with the assistance of the Pan American Union. 
As a result of this contest four unpublished novels 
were selected for translation into English. Other 





* Walter T. Phillips, “Latin American Literature in Eng- 
lish,” Hispania, 24 (May, 1941), 155-56. 
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publishers no doubt will follow suit with the pub- 
lication of series of translations. 

Many schools will find it impractical to intro- 
duce Latin American materials in the form of new 
courses. These schools, however, may reach an 
even greater number of students by presenting such 
materials in connection with courses already in 
existence. Elementary schools are introducing so- 
cial studies units dealing with Latin American life 
and culture; secondary schools may well do like- 
wise. World history and American history classes 
might well spend less time in the study of Euro- 
pean backgrounds and more time on the story of 
our hemispheric neighbors. English teachers can 
introduce units on Spanish American literature 
and can encourage students to meet supplementary 
reading requirements from Latin American read- 
ing lists. More emphasis can be placed upon Latin 
American history and culture in Spanish classes, 
especially in the more advanced courses. 

Opportunities to stimulate interest in the coun- 
tries to the south are also available outside of the 
classroom. The New York City schools have de- 
veloped an organization of Pan-American special 
interest clubs, now known as the Student League 
of the Americas. The groups were first started in 
1930 and they have had considerable popularity. 
Similar clubs have appeared in other sections of 
the country and these scattered organizations are 
now being formed into one national group known 
as the Pan American Student League of the United 
States. Local school clubs might find it worth 
while to affiliate with the league. However, there 
are many desirable activities which could be car- 
ried on independently. Correspondence could be 
developed with student groups in Latin American 
countries. The July issue of School Life lists sev- 
eral sources of information in regard to such cor- 
respondence opportunities. Other activities might 
include the observance of Pan-American Day, the 
learning of Spanish informally, subscribing to 
Spanish American publications, the study of Latin 
American music through records, or giving Latin 
American plays. 


* For details on this organization, see “Greater America” 
department, Secondary Education, June, 1941; also article by 
F. R. Wickham in this issue of the PH1t DELTA KAPPAN, p. 
135. 

*Helen K. Mackintosh, “Pen and Ink Friendships for the 
Americas,” School Life, 26 (July, 1941), 297-98. 
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A similar interest in South and Central Amer- 
ican nations might easily be stimulated among 
adult groups in the community. The Reader's Di- 
gest plan of gift subscriptions would seem to pro- 
vide an excellent opportunity for wide-awzke 
school people to sponsor the formation of adult 
groups interested in such activities. The Digest 
will provide the names of Latin American residents 
to whom Americans may send subscriptions, and 
the exchange of letters is also suggested. If single 
contacts can be established in this way it should be 
no trick to secure the names of additional corre- 
spondents. Certain service club organizations have 
frequently made it a practice for the members of 
American clubs to contact and exchange letters 
with the members of a similar club in a foreign 
country. The same procedure could be followed 
in connection with a community in Argentina, 
Venezuela, Bolivia, Peru, Colombia, or some other 
southern nation. Physicians could correspond with 
physicians, ministers with ministers, grocers with 
grocers, et cetera. It might even be possible to or- 
ganize summer travel groups in some communities 
so that the members of the American correspon- 
dence group could visit their South American 
friends. 

The editors of the Reader's Digest, the Rotarian, 
and Time have taken a commendable step in the 
publication of their Spanish and airmail editions. 
It is necessary that the peoples to the south be given 
an accurate picture of the ““Yankee”’ as he really is. 
But it is just as essential that we of the north make 
an effort to understand the Mexicans, the Bra- 
zilians, the Chileans, and other Latins. We have 
acted too long as though we felt that the best 
method of blending cultures was to attempt to 
graft our institutions, ideas, and language upon 
the stem of other racial stocks. Now we must make 
a pronounced effort to make clear our willingness 
to make a fifty-fifty cultural blend—to learn Span- 
ish as well as to teach English, to read English 
translations of South American magazines and 
books as well as to send south Spanish translations 
of our own publications, in short to meet our 
southern neighbors on their own ground and not 
always to expect them to meet us in our front yard. 

Such activities as those suggested here, under- 
taken in a single community, would be ineffective, 
but carried on in many communities they well 
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might provide the beginning of cultural ties which 
could become stronger and stronger with passing 
years. The schools possess the leadership and the 
vision required for such undertakings. Will they 
seize the opportunity to use them? 


SOURCES OF CURRICULAR MATERIAL 


THE PAN AMERICAN UNION, Washington, D. C. 


The Union publishes a magazine, The Bulletin, and 
numerous pamphlets, booklets, and mimeographed 
bulletins. Many of them are excellent for use in both 
elementary and secondary classes. Lists of publications 
will be furnished on request. Three bibliographies of 
special interest are: “Selected List of Books (in Eng- 
lish) on Latin America,” “English Translations of 
Latin American Fiction,” and “Latin American Lit- 
erature: References to Materials in English.” The 
last item (Pp. 50. Mimeo.), issued in September, is 
of special value to high school and junior college 
teachers who desire to include some study of Latin 
American literature in their courses. Items are care- 
fully classified ; most have brief annotations. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., Washington, D. C. 


Many valuable suggestions as to curricular materials 
are provided in the NEA Journal for September. The 
elementary and high school service departments are 
devoted to this topic and list sources of films, pam- 
phlets, maps, booklists, and similar items. These pages 
furnish an excellent starting point for both elementary 
and secondary teachers who are in search of such help. 

Among Us is a mimeographed newsletter published 
by the Committee on International Relations of the 
NEA, and available at the address listed above. It car- 
ries information in regard to plans for exchanging 
entertainment talent among the American countries, 
Inter-American Travel Committee activities, painting 
tours, the carrying on of letter exchanges between stu- 
dents and teachers, news from South America, helpful 
publications, and similar topics. 

Another source of valuable help is Secondary Educa- 
tion ($1; single copies, 35 cents), the bulletin of the 
Department of Secondary School Teachers of the 
NEA. The Department’s Committee on Inter-Amer- 
ican Relations now has a section in this publication 
which is devoted to the interests of hemisphere rela- 
tions, under the editorship of the chairman, Joshua 
Hochstein. The April, 1941, issue includes an excel- 
lent study guide on “Our Good Neighbors in Latin 
America” which would be useful as the basis of a se- 
mester’s course on the high school level. The guide 
is based upon materials from several sources, gives spe- 
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cific readings for each of the ten major topics, and sug- 
June, 1941, issue contains a discussion of the plans for 
a projected national organization of student clubs, the 
Pan-American Student League of the United States. A 
statement of the League’s objectives, plan of organiza- 
tion, and activities is included, and suggestions are of- 
fered for teachers who are interested in developing 
correspondence with schools and teachers in Latin 
American countries. 

In October, 1940, the Research Division of the 
NEA issued a mimeographed bibliography of 497 ref- 
erences on “Latin American Backgrounds” (Pp. 74. 
25 cents). 


Tue U. S. Orrice oF EpucaTion, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 

The Office of Education is now publishing a series 
of pamphlets on Education and National Defense. 
‘Hemisphere Solidarity, a Teacher’s Guide on Inter- 
American Relations with Special References to Latin 
America” (No. 13) was prepared by Dr. C. C. Craw- 
ford, professor of education at the University of South- 
ern California, and is a functional course of study out- 
line built around such problems as promoting hemi- 
sphere travel, overcoming language barriers, using 
hemisphere resources, and defending the hemisphere. 
Each topic is equipped with sets of problems, activities, 
and specific reading references. It may be obtained 
from the Government Printing Office for 15 cents. 

School Life for July, 1941, carries an article listing 
eleven agencies which will arrange for student and 
teacher exchanges of correspondence with individuals 
in Latin American countries. The same issue includes 
interesting paragraphs about thirteen exchange stu- 
dents from Spanish American nations. 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 520 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Two excellent bibliographies (25 cents each ; quan- 
tity rates) have been published by the Association as 
supplements to The Booklist. ‘‘Latin America: Books 
for North American Readers” appeared in October, 
1940. It is an annotated classified list of 208 items 
which are suitable for high school or college reading 
lists. ‘“Latin America: Books for Young Readers’ was 
issued in April, 1941. It also is classified and anno- 
tated and the suitable grade level (2 to 12) is indi- 
cated for each title. The list includes a special group 
of twelve books for children which were written and 
published in Latin American countries. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPAN- 
IsH, P. O. Box 1725, Stanford University, Calif. 


This association is quite aware of the opportunity 
for constructive action in its field and has several com- 
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mittees at work on problems related to Pan-American- 
ism. Its quarterly journal, Hispania ($2; single copies, 
50 cents), publishes committee reports and articles 
which are helpful to teachers needing Latin American 
materials. The December, 1939, issue contained an 
article on “Fiction in English with a Hispanic-Amer- 
ican Locale,” and in May, 1941, ‘Children’s Books in 
English with Spanish or Spanish-American Back- 
ground” appeared. 


The Elementary English Review, Box 67, North End 
Station, Detroit, Mich. 

“Latin American Countries in Children’s Litera- 
ture,” which appeared in the October and November, 
1940, numbers of this journal (40 cents each), in- 
cludes a list of 173 selected children’s books. The 
titles are classified as “‘fiction,’’ “non-fiction,” and 
“folklore and fantastic,” and the list includes sep- 
arate groups under each heading for young, inter- 
mediate, and older children. The approximate grade 
level of each item is also indicated. 


Social Education, 1201 Sixteen St., Washington, D. C. 

The January, 1941, issue of this journal (30 cents), 
published by the National Council for the Social 
Studies, contains an article on “Learning About Latin 
America,” by Marguerite J. Burbanck. The author dis- 
cusses an eleven-unit elective course in South Amer- 
ican history which she has been teaching in the Rich- 
mond, Indiana, senior high school. She describes a 
class project for Pan-American Day, and lists 22 publi- 
cations of the Pan American Union which she has 
found helpful, as well as sources of pamphlet mate- 
rial, visual aids, and reference readings. 


The Association of American Colleges Bulletin, 19 
West 44th St., New York City. 


The May, 1941, issue of the quarterly Bulletin ($3) 
carries a list of 300 unclassified titles which are sug- 
gested by Rodolfo O. Rivera, of the American Library 
Association’s Committee on Library Cooperation with 
Latin America, as suitable for a college library which 
is interested in developing an adequate Latin American 
section. The list is made up with particular attention 
to modern books and certain titles are marked as being 
of fundamental importance for the convenience of 
those libraries which cannot purchase the entire group. 
A revised list will be published in the same periodical 
sometime this year. The same issue also carries a re- 
port from James F. Zimmerman, chairman of the as- 
sociation’s Commission on Cultural Relations with 
Latin American Countries, in which the commission 
offers suggested college programs in cultural relations 
with Latin America for those schools which are inter- 
ested in changing their course offerings in this direc- 
tion. 
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THE CurRRICULUM LaBoraTorY, University of Ore- 
gon, Eugene, Ore. 

Two bulletins were issued last year by the University 
of Oregon Curriculum Laboratory which are of con- 
siderable value in this field. “Brazil: the Land of Op- 
portunity” (50 cents) appeared in October. This is 
a source unit containing lists of activities for pupils, 
references, visual aids, and similar materials, which 
even includes three Brazilian tunes. In January, 1941, 
the Laboratory published an excellent ‘Bibliography 
for Units on Mexico” (25 cents) which is quite care- 
fully assembled. It is made up of classified book and 
magazine references, pamphlets, plays, stories, songs, 
records, films, pictures, and projects. Materials listed 
are also classified as to maturity level. Both of these 
publications are designed for use on all grade levels. 
They may be obtained from the University Coopera- 
tive Store, Eugene. 


DIVISION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, Los Angeles 
County Schools, Los Angeles, Calif. 

A 21-page mimeographed bibliography on Latin 
America (10 cents), prepared by Agnes Rice Weaver 
of the Los Angeles City Schools for use in connection 
with high school courses, was issued in 1940, and is 
distributed by the Division of Secondary Education. 


SuRVEY ASSOCIATES, INC., 112 East 19th St., New 
York City. 


The March, 1941, issue of Survey Graphic (50 
cents) is a special number devoted to ‘The Americas.” 
It contains a useful collection of articles and many fine 
illustrations, charts, and maps. 


AMERICANA CORPORATION, 2 West 45th St., New 
York City. 


The October, 1939, issue of Building America (30 
cents) is a pictorial 32-page study unit entitled “Our 
Latin American Neighbors.” Published by the Amer- 
icana Corporation for the Curriculum Society, Build- 
ing America is designed for use in the junior high 
grades, but it is quite suitable for use on other levels 
as well. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY, 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 

Nina Lee Weisinger, of the University of Texas, is 
the author of A Guide to Studies in Spanish American 
Literature (1940. Pp. 120. Paper. 60 cents). It is 
an excellent selective guide book, with brief annota- 
tions on many Latin American authors, in which she 
discusses the four general periods of literary develop- 
ment in the nations to the south and the various forms 
of literature. An added feature is a handy reference 
chronology of Spanish American history. Any teacher 
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O ONE in Latin America can doubt now that 
we in the United States sincerely wish to be 
neighborly. Renewed and augmented activities in 
the cultural sphere reflect our recognition that any 
lasting rapprochement with the peoples of Latin 
America implies a great deal more than better 
trade relations and strategic defense outposts. The 
widespread ignorance on the part of the average 
person in the United States of our southern 
brothers’ mode of life, customs, and thinking that 
still obtains, will give way to mutual understand- 
ing and appreciation if and when the thousands 
who used to visit Europe embark on tours of the 
other Americas and visit with the citizens of the 
other republics of the Western Hemisphere. 

An increased spirit of true neighborliness cannot 
be brought into being solely by federal agencies. 
It must be based on insight, understanding, and 
education of the rank and file of citizens in the 
United States. The schools can and want to do 
their part to develop that understanding. 

The New Jersey state teachers colleges, of which 
there are six, have long recognized that the “out of 
school” experiences of the student, both adolescent 
and adult, form as important a part of his training 
as those for which the school proper usually as- 
sumes direct responsibility. Thus one finds in 
reading over the catalogs of these teachers col- 
leges, that is, for both day college and for the ex- 
tension division, that extramural observational ex- 
periences have been given a prominent place. 
Field work, field trips, excursions, visits, school 
journeys, pilgrimages, as well as travel courses and 
educational travels, are part of the curriculum and 
are offered for credit. 

The six state teachers colleges of New Jersey 
took the initiative this spring in promoting a very 
attractive and ambitious "Round South America 
Study Cruise under the leadership of two spe- 
cialists, Professor and Mrs. F. M. Labastille, who 
know South America thoroughly. Both leaders 
are members of the staff of the Jersey City institu- 
tion. The 56-day tour offered academic credits to 
teachers and mature students of undergraduate and 
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* Ferdinand M. Labastille is Professor of Lan- 
guages and Lecturer in Inter-American Re- 
lations, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


graduate standing. Opportunities of getting to 
know ten South American countries and twenty- 
one cities, in a way that is not open to the average 
traveler or tourist, were presented. The tour of- 
fered members with special interests the chance of 
meeting people of similar bent in the major cities 
which were to be visited. While the two ships, 
which were to be the homes of the members, were 
plying the Pacific or Atlantic lanes, seminars were 
to be held aboard to discuss the history, culture, 
civilization as well as major problems of the South 
American republics. 

The increasing importance of hemispheric prob- 
lems made it desirable to project the work of teach- 
ing Latin American history and institutions into 
direct contact with Latin American groups. These 
courses were given by Professor and Mrs. La- 
bastille at Jersey City, Newark, Paterson, and 
Montclair; thus, the project of the travel school 
developed. 

Whether the student or teacher is interested in 
elementary, secondary, or specialized work, he is 
brought through the travel school directly into 
contact with the civilization of South American 
countries in such a way as to lead him to an ap- 
preciation of the psychology and modes of life of 
our Latin American neighbors, with the result that 
teacher or student may act as an interpreter to 
those who come to him for information and guid- 
ance. Furthermore, such foreign travel and study 
purposes, through the development of an apprecia- 
tion of another civilization, to help the teacher or 
student better to understand his own civilization 
in the mirror of thought of another people. 

Of course, direct contact with Spanish and 
Portuguese speaking people would serve to extend 
the work in language study carried on at the New 
Jersey state teachers colleges. However, the de- 
velopment of skill in the use of the foreign lan- 
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guages was not the primary purpose of the travel 
school. More important are such other phases of 
work already begun, such as the study of the en- 
vironment and human relations, the consideration 
of social and economic problems, and the apprecia- 
tion of literature, all of which take on new mean- 
ings when seen in direct relationship with the peo- 
ple or in situations studied and re-enforced by dis- 
cussions on board ship. 

The travel school was planned for a restricted 
group of fifteen mature persons aware of inter- 
American problems and their bearings upon our 
own social and economic setup. Previous to sail- 
ing, all arrangements had been perfected for visits 
to schools, government offices, social agencies, 
recreation centers, churches, modern housing de- 
velopments, factories, clinics, hospitals, libraries, 
museums, art galleries, theaters, operas, and travel 
about the countryside. Informal contacts with 
shopkeepers and all sorts and kinds of citizens, 
from beauty salon workers to soccer players could 
be expected by the individual travelers. Foreign 
travel experience was further enriched by discus- 
sions on excursions, at morning coffee, at afternoon 
tea, at the country homes of wealthy South Ameri- 
cans, by participation in sports and amusements 
aboard the luxurious cruise ships of the Grace Line 
and American Republics line, and by observation 
of the people on the streets, in public gatherings, 
and of children going and coming from school. 

The Labastilles had foreseen the need for lan- 
guage preparation and had set up a schedule for 
conversational Spanish during the sea voyage. The 
progress in language learning through immediate 
application of the acquired knowledge and the 
daily challenge is naturally rapid. 

The inspiration to undertake such a study tour 
was furnished by the Good Neighbor tour of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs under the 
leadership of Mrs. Saidie Orr Dunbar. Much could 
be learned from the experience of this Good 
Neighbor tour. The term “hemispheric solidar- 
ity,” as expressed in the Declaration of Lima in 
December, 1938, had awakened many women of 
the United States to possibilities of creating closer 
bonds between North and South. A large group 
of women from various parts of the United States 
visited South America and carried on studies 
aboard and ashore, thus endeavoring to become 
neighbors of more than nodding acquaintance 
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with Latin Americans. They discovered that one 
of the most obvious barriers to cultural rap proche- 
ment is, of course, the lamentable fact that few 
Latin Americans command English and that fewer 
people in this country know Spanish and Portu- 
guese. This situation will doubtless improve as 
is made evident by the increased enrollment in 
classes for Spanish all over the United States. We 
hope that the time will soon come when we are 
able, linguistically at least, to venture into each 
other’s milieu with a greater sense of ease and 
comfort. 

Soon enough the traveler in Latin America 
realizes what R. Blanco-Fombona pointed out in 
his Grandes Escritores de América: 


On their part, the Hispanic Americans have come to 
a clearer consciousness of the fact that on the continents 
of the New World there are two distinct types of civili- 
zation, with all that each connotes of differences in race, 
psychology, tradition, language, and custom—their 
own, and that represented by the United States. Ap- 
preciative though the southern countries are of their 
northern neighbor, they cling nevertheless to their 
heritage from Spain and Portugal in whatever seems 
conducive to the maintenance of their own ideals of life 
and thought. 


Latin Americans used to poke fun at American 
university professors who write about affairs of 
Hispanic America with superficiality or ignorance. 
Today this criticism is leveled at some of our writ- 
ers who after short and hasty visits concoct books 
lacking clear insight of the character of Latin 
Americans and their institutions. 

An outstandingly successful tour was the 1939 
good-will cruise of the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations. The more than seven hundred 
members who took the trip on the chartered ship 
“Rotterdam” participated in a program of dis- 
cussions and studies while aboard. The “Rotter- 
dam””’ cruise, however, was not a travel school in 
the real sense of the term. The ship originally was 
chartered to offer cruise travel to the teachers at- 
tending the conference which was scheduled at 
that time for Rio de Janeiro. There were only two 
courses offered on board, The Geography of South 
America, and Comparative Education. When the 
Brazilian government withdrew its invitation at 
the last moment due to some internal disagreement, 
it was decided to hold as many sectional programs 
on board as possible. It was never a “floating uni- 
versity,” but it exemplified in many ways the pur- 
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pose, ideals, and methods of good foreign study. 
The entire trip was written up in the report of the 
1939 good-will cruise of the World Federation of 
Education Associations. The teachers visited edu- 
cational centers in the countries they touched, and 
discussed with fellow teachers of Latin America 
their common problems, particularly during the 
formal sessions of the main conference, which took 
place aboard the cruise ship in the harbor of Rio 
de Janeiro. One cannot sufficiently emphasize the 
importance of personal acquaintance among North 
and South Americans as one of the best means of 
promoting understanding and good will, an objec- 
tive well achieved by that cruise. 

The achievements of Dr. Hubert Herring with 
his yearly seminar in Mexico City are well known 
in the educational world. Here is an established 
institution which each year draws a larger enroll- 
ment. When Dr. Herring added the South Ameri- 
can continent to his seminar activities, aided by 
Dr. Samuel Guy Inman as lecturer, the success of 
the venture was a foregone conclusion. 

Against these experiences of mature students 
and teachers we have learned that the only travel 
school in the real sense of the word, or the “float- 
ing university” as it was called, was not altogether 
a success. We refer to the ill-fated enterprise 
which ran a ’Round the World Study Trip on the 
“S.S. Ryndam” many years ago. It proved pretty 
conclusively that living and studying in the con- 
finement of a luxury boat are not compatible with 
high standards of achievement. It is the general 
opinion that travel schools confined to adult groups 
are more apt to show telling results than with ado- 
lescent student groups. 

In order to get the most out of group travel and 
study it is necessary to attend to three important 
items. First, the traveler's health must be carefully 
checked before he enters upon the great adventure 
of visiting foreign lands. Advice should be given 
with reference to the precautions to be taken dur- 
ing the period of travel. Secondly, well-qualified 
and experienced persons should be responsible for 
general guidance and the supervision of the stu- 
dent’s progress. And third, insistence should be 
placed on a high standard of study and the stu- 
dents warned against all superficiality in approach 
and interpretation. 

Today numerous splendid opportunities are be- 
ing offered to teachers and students for long- or 
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short-term study in South American universities, 
One such trip under the leadership of Professor 
I. J. Cox of Northwestern University is starting 
November 21. A feature of the trip is attend- 
ance at the 7th annual summer school at the Uni- 
versity of Chile from January 1 to January 31, 
1942. During the trip to Chile and while in Chile 
the members are offered the association with a man 
long engrossed in the affairs of Latin America who 
has recently completed a translation of a history 
of Chile. 

During the past two years there has been an 
enormous growth in student travel between the 
American continents. American students are now 
going to South American universities instead of to 
Europe. One of the first attempts at group attend- 
ance was made at the San Marcos summer school 
from July 10 to August 19, 1940. The undertak- 
ing met with marked success and is to be repeated 
hereafter every year. A fee of $405 covered the 
entire “cost of transportation, registration fees for 
classes, examination certificate, board and room at 
the Hotel Bolivar in Lima and the right to par- 
ticipate in the excursions organized by the school.” 

If I may project my thoughts into the future I 
can foresee a ‘‘travel school on wheels,”’ that is, 
travel on the Pan-American Highway by special 
buses, stopping at hostels along the route from 
Laredo, Texas, through Mexico and Guatemala 
to Panama and even on to Montevideo, Uruguay. 
It is planned to have the highway ready for in- 
auguration on October 12, 1942, celebrating the 
450th anniversary of the discovery of the Americas. 

I can visualize splendid field work in economic 
geography, Latin American history, literature, and 
linguistics through this means of travel. Each stu- 
dent would be expected to study the regions with 
which he is brought in contact. With the aid of a 
syllabus and with the interpretation afforded by 
the reading the student has done before and during 
the trip and the informal instruction received from 
teachers and local authorities he should be able to 
prepare well organized field notes. Such a travel 
school on wheels should demonstrate to educators 
that the true subject matter of education consists 
not merely of words in books, but of first-hand, di- 
rected experience with real things and real peo- 
ple. Thus will our men and women be trained as 
Latin American experts to further hemisphere 
solidarity. 
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Spanish and the School 


By FLETCHER RYAN WICKHAM 


OW FITTING that the picturesque, peaceful 

little Republic of Costa Rica, which right- 

fully boasts of more “teachers than soldiers,” 

should be the seat of the First Inter-American 
Summer University of Central America! 

Due to great difficulties in obtaining transporta- 
tion enly one term of four weeks was held this 
past summer, June 17 to July 17. The session was 
officially inaugurated on June 23, 1941, in the Na- 
tional Theatre at San José, Costa Rica, before an 
invited audience of some two thousand people. 
The director of the Liceo and Inter-American Sum- 
mer University, the Honorable Alejandro Aguilar 
Machado was master of ceremonies. The prin- 
cipal address was given by the Honorable Luis D. 
Tinoco Castro, minister of education, who stressed 
the cultural and spiritual benefit of the project. 
The address of welcome to the visiting North 
American teachers, representing seven states, was 
given by Sefiorita Maria Cristina Dittel, only 
woman professor in the Liceo. The response in 
Spanish was given by the author, who is registrar 
of the Inter-American Summer University. Music 
was furnished by the Girls’ Chorus of the Colegio, 
and the A Capella Choir of three hundred voices 
from the Liceo. The closing number was ‘God 
Bless America,’’ sung in English and Spanish by 
the North American group, who interpreted the 
chorus to include all the Americas. 

Twenty North Americans matriculated in the 
following courses offered by Costa Rican profes- 
sors: Fonética Castellana; Resumen de la Litera- 
tura Hispanoamericana; Conversacién en Espaifiol; 
Curso para Principiantes; and two lecture courses, 
Relaciones inter-Americanas en el Mar del Caribe; 
Resumen Corto de la Historia de Centro América. 
Those professors who offered these courses were: 
Roberto Brenes-Mesén who taught for many years 
at Northwestern University; Rogelio Sotela, sec- 
retary of the National University, and outstand- 
ing poet and writer; Rail Chacén, former director 
of the Liceo and prominent educator in the Repub- 
lic; Alejandro Aguilar Machado, director of the 


* Miss Fletcher Ryan Wickham, Instructor in 
Spanish, Forest Avenue High School, Dallas, 
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Liceo, former minister of education and diplomat; 
Miguel Davila, professor of English in the Liceo; 
Maria Cristina Dittel, prominent young woman 
educator. 

Two hundred and five Costa Rican students and 
teachers took the following courses which were of- 
fered by North American teachers: Survey Course 
of North American Literature, first half taught by 
Hattie Lee Hornbeak, Sunset High School, Dallas; 
Methods in Library Science (Primary School), by 
Mary Elizabeth Hambright, Lida Hooe School; 
Methods in Physical Education, by Jessyee Smith, 
James Bowie School, Dallas; and courses in Con- 
versation in English, by Fletcher R. Wickham, 
Dallas. Classes were held from 2:30 p. m. to 5:45 
p. m., Tuesday through Friday. A program of 
excursions was planned for the week ends, which 
gave the students an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the natural beauty and the people of 
the republic. 

The minister of education, the Honorable Luis 
D. Tinoco Castro, entertained the entire group at 
cocktails at the Hotel Costa Rica; the American 
charge d'affaires, the Honorable and Mrs. H. P. 
Dwyer, entertained the group with a tea; the Ro- 
tary Club entertained representatives from the var- 
ious sections at luncheon; the faculty of the Liceo 
gave a picnic and swimming party at Ojo de Agua; 
many other individuals and organizations enter- 
tained the group throughout their stay. 

So delightful and hospitable were the Costa 
Ricans to the group, that when it came time to 
leave, there was not one who left with a dry eye, 
and without a desire to return. All were unpre- 
pared for the various gifts and bouquets of flowers 
which were presented them as they bade farewell 
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to this charming people and this beautiful little 
country. Without doubt many acquaintances were 
started which will ripen into loyal friendships, and 
many cultural ties will be formed which will help 
in the “solidarity of the Americas.”’ 

For the summer of 1942 a larger and more ex- 
tensive program of studies will be offered. One 
course will doubtless appeal to many professors 
and teachers of Spanish who have already obtained 
a Master’s degree with a major or minor in Span- 
ish. This program is planned to acquaint the 
teacher with the history and literature of the Amer- 
icas and to offer an opportunity to study Portu- 
guese. The courses will follow in sequence, so 
that the teacher may, on satisfactorily completing 
the full program, receive the degree of ‘‘Doctor 
en Letras Hispanoamericanas.’’ Those not inter- 
ested in receiving an advanced degree may take 
such courses as they desire. 

The first series will be offered in the summer of 
1942, entirely in Spanish, and will be as follows: 
Survey of Spanish-American Civilization; Inter- 
American Relations (1821-1900) ; and Portuguese 
(beginning course). No beginning courses will be 
offered in Spanish, and no student may be enrolled 
nor audit courses who has not had the equivalent 
of twenty hours in Spanish. The courses in this 
Inter-American Summer University for North 
Americans are intended for advanced and gradu- 
ate students. Courses which are to be offered in 
English for the Latin American will be selected 
before next spring to meet the needs of those who 
pre-enroll. 

For those teachers and students who are quali- 
fied and are not interested in courses leading to a 
higher degree, the following courses will be of- 
fered in Spanish for the summer of 1942: Curso 
Elemental en Conversacién: Curso Avanzado en 
Conversacién; Lectura y Conversacién (Directed 
Reading and Conversation in Latin-American Lit- 
erature); Fonética Castellana y Diccién; and Gra- 
matica Avanzada y Composicién. 

The student has the advantage of living in a 
delightful climate (elevation 3,800 feet); oppor- 
tunity to attend Spanish movies; to hear the lan- 
guage spoken constantly and to be immersed in a 
Spanish atmosphere. 

Arrangements are under way whereby a Span- 
ish house will be available for small groups, under 
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the management of local, cultured Costa Ricans, 
For those who wish to live with a private family, 
an approved list will be available; there are also 
two native hotels, the Gran Hotel Rex and Hotel 
Europa, which are strictly modern in their accom- 
modations. 

Various all-expense tours have been arranged 
under the auspices of the W. Arthur Strain Travel 
Service, The Stoneleigh Hotel, Dallas, Texas, 
which will meet the demands of all. Requests for 
travel service should be directed to Mr. Strain. 
For information as to courses and credits, write 
to Miss Fletcher R. Wickham, Secretary of the 
Inter-American Summer University, 225 South 
Windomere Avenue, Dallas. Illustrative leaflets 
are now ready for distribution. 

Lack of transportation facilities by boat, or fear 
of travel inconveniences should deter no one from 
attending the second Inter-American Summer Uni- 
versity. Pan American Airways offers direct, safe, 
and efficient travel service at moderate expense 
from Brownsville, Texas, to San José, Costa Rica, 
with optional stop-over privileges for excursions 
to every capital in Central America on the north- 
bound passage. 

This stop-over privilege should be of im- 
mense value to every teacher, offering an oppor- 
tunity to acquaint him- or herself with Central 
America and Mexico first hand which is not offered 
by any other mode of travel. 


SPANISH LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 


Perhaps the greatest single contribution from 
the Spanish department of our schools and col- 
leges to inter-American cultural relations is the 
Pan-American club. Without doubt this phase of 
the Spanish instruction and sponsorship has done 
the most good, and has left the most lasting im- 
pression. Verbs and vocabulary are nothing to ex- 
cite live young souls, but when the latter can estab- 
lish relations with living young souls of another 
race, and know that these young people have sim- 
ilar joys, hopes, and aspirations, the teacher has 
made a contact which brings results. The human 
element will arouse always the greatest interest 
and zest for living. 

There are several large officially-organized Pan- 
American clubs in the United States, all formed 
through the private initiative of enthusiastic teach- 
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SPANISH AND THE SCHOOL 


ers of Spanish, or persons vitally interested in 
inter-American relations. The first Pan-American 
club was organized by Philip Leonard Green in 
New York City in 1920 and functioned until 
1924. Mr. Green is now connected with the Re- 
search Department of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

In 1927 the Pan-American League was organ- 
ized by the author of this article in the Dallas, 
Texas, schools. The organization was international 
and inter-American in scope from the beginning. 
In 1933 when the first national meeting was held 
in Dallas, the name was changed to the Pan-Amer- 
ican Student Forum. There are seventy chapters, 
with about 2,500 members, in the United States 
and chapters in several Latin-American countries. 
The next Pan-American club was organized by 
Joshua Hochstein of the Evander Childs High 
School of New York City. This club operates for 
the most part in the city schools of New York. 
The last large group to be organized was that of 
the Pan-American League in Miami, Florida. 
There are two chapters, Chicago and Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Plans are being discussed concerning a merger 
of these three bodies which are doing practically 
the same work, and certainly were organized for 
the same purpose. The Committee on Inter-Amer- 
ican Relations of the Department of Secondary 
Teachers of the N.E.A., with Joshua Hochstein as 
chairman, proposes the formation of the Pan- 
American Student League of the United States as 
a national federation of all existing and prospec- 
tive regional and local leagues of Pan-American 
clubs. All such clubs which maintain an official 
organization will be invited to Dallas, Texas, next 
April when the Fifth National and Third Inter- 
American Convention is to be held, to discuss the 
national federation. The formation of such a large 
organization directly under the supervision of the 
schools will place the proper emphasis on building 
for the future solidarity of the Americas. 

The truly-informed and well-prepared teacher 
of Spanish has quietly been rendering a great serv- 
ice to inter-American cultural relations, through 
the nature of the subject taught. The work of the 
formal classroom has not only been dedicated to 
learning verb forms and grammatical structure, but 
the instructor has taught the history, the geog- 
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raphy, and the literature of the Latin-American 
nations, in addition to the syntax. The teacher has 
been expected to cover a great part of each of these 
topics in the average two-year high school course 
or one or two years of college. In addition, the stu- 
dent has been expected to be able to converse in 
Spanish rather fluently; yet the student could allow 
only the ordinary time devoted to any subject in 
the high school curriculum to this specialized sub- 
ject. Imperfect though the results have been, 
when all has been considered and duly weighed, 
the fact remains that much has been accomplished. 

Since the first world war, the Spanish depart- 
ment has carried alone the burden of keeping alive, 
within the school system, recognition of the im- 
portance of inter-American cultural relations. 
This burden has often not been lightened any by 
official cooperation within the school system, and 
still many school officials feel that special emphasis 
on inter-American cultural relations is propaganda 
for the Spanish Department to obtain more re- 
cruits. Our very existence depends on a complete 
knowledge and understanding of our Latin Amer- 
ican neighbors. This can come only through teach- 
ing the history, geography and language of the 
peoples. 

Only very recently has Latin American history 
been offered in a very few of our larger high 
schools, and practically no courses exist in the 
geography of the Americas as a separate subject. 
Not until these two subjects are separated from 
the curriculum for the teaching of the Spanish lan- 
guage, can we expect the instructors to teach the 
pupils to speak, write, and read the language ade- 
quately. For our defense and for the solidarity of 
the Americas, instruction in Spanish should be 
begun in the grades and continued up to high 
school graduation, supplemented by required 
courses in Latin American history and geography. 
The inestimable value of this study on the plastic 
minds of youthful America will do more for future 
peaceful relations between the Americas than any 
other preparation we can give our future citizens. 

The teachers of Spanish were the pioneers in 
the field working for better inter-American rela- 
tions, but now it is the privilege and duty of every 
teacher to correlate and integrate his instruction 
to include a program which will embrace all the 
Americas. 





Overcoming Cultural Barriers 


By FLORENCE HALL 


CHOPENHAUER has stated that it was chiefly 
due to the universal medium of the Latin 
language that a learned public existed in Europe 
at all. In fact, he went so far as to say that to be 
entirely ignorant of the Latin language was like 
beng in a fine country on a misty day, where every- 
thing beyond the immediate horizon lay buried in 
obscurity. Certainly with equal justice it can be 
said today that America will be unable to make 
her destined cultural contribution to the world so 
long as she lacks universality of expression, that 
basis of spontaneous interchange of thought and 
emotion essential to mutual understanding and 
esteem. And to the American ignorant of the 
Spanish language the fascinating horizon of Latin 
America must assuredly be veiled in a mist of be- 
wildered misunderstanding. 

Learning a new language, as the great philos- 
opher so well knew, means acquiring new ideas. 
Translating, “melting down and recasting” these 
ideas requires an analysis and resynthesis that 
contributes greatly to the training of the intellect. 
The student’s ideas are modified, refined, as he 
makes the new language his own. As he masters 
the intricacies of foreign grammar he grows more 
proficient in the use of his native tongue. Nor did 
Schopenhauer neglect the recreational or esthetic 
values of language study to be derived from beauti- 
ful style and noble minds. 

The cultured European, that cosmopolitan Euro- 
pean we have most admired, has long been at least 
bilingual, as have many inhabitants of our own 
Southwest. New Mexican high school graduates 
speak English as easily and naturally as do those 
of the Middle West, in spite of the fact that Span- 
ish is the native tongue of some sixty per cent of 
the population of the state. For years the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico has fostered intellectual and 
cultural cooperation between the Spanish and 
Anglo New Mexicans through its extension divi- 
sion, folkloric studies, and bilingual conferences. 
There, indeed, we may contemplate the blending 
of the great cultures which have made, conquered, 


* Florence Hall is Instructor in Spanish, T horn- 
ton Township High School, Harvey, Illinois. 
She was a lecturer on U. S. literature at the 
National University of Costa Rica, San José, 
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and pioneered America: Indian, Spanish and: 
Anglo-American. There we may study the Pan 
America of the future, the vast and all-embracing 
United States of America of Simon Bolivar’s 
dream. 

It was Oscar Wilde who with paradoxical 
humor remarked that we were really separated 
from the British by only one barrier, that of lan- 
guage. Yet this is literally true in the Americas 
where there is a New World philosophy, char- 
acter, temperament, free from Old World re- 
straints, prides and prejudices—where there is a 
gaiety and buoyancy of spirit, an almost imperti- 
nent wit, a boldness sometimes rash, as character- 
istic of the Latin as of the Anglo-American. 
Where there is a camaraderie as Whitman under- 
stood it, begotten by America’s vastness, plucky 
pioneers, and daring conquistadores. For as our 
poet Librarian of Congress has so aptly phrased it, 
America Was Promises. To southern as to north- 
ern Europe America promised freedom, adventure, 
more spacious living, opportunity, hope. What 
greater common heritage could any continent or 
even nation boast? 

And yet how many of our own fellow citizens 
do not know that we share this magnificent herit- 
age with a hundred million neighbors south of the 
Rio Grande! Enwrapped in a linguistic isolation- 
ism dangerously conducive to a kind of Herren- 
volk philosophy, we not only find ourselves unable 
to contact our neighbors intellectually, but have 
actually assumed that they have no literature, no 
culture, at least none worth the knowing. All too 
frequently have our Spanish majors been grad- 
uated from our higher institutions of learning 
ignorant of Argentina’s great thinker, educator, 
and disciple of Horace Mann, Sarmiento; of Uru- 
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guay’s Emerson, Rodé; and of the greatest poet 
in the Spanish language since the famed Golden 
Age, Nicaragua’s Rubén Dario. Whereas rare is 
the Spanish American schoolboy unacquainted 
with Whitman, Emerson, and Poe. 

Of Spanish American geography and history we 
are also ignorant. To really become acquainted 
with the great epic of the Spanish Conquest of 
America one does not study exclusively the history 
of colonial America as written or inspired by his- 
torians of an imperialistic stamp, for whom Spain 
ceased to exist with the defeat of the Invincible 
Armada in 1588. Not when Spanish colonial his- 
tory has given us masterpieces by such men as 
Ercilla, Las Casas, Cieza de Léon, Bernal Diaz del 
Castillo (rediscovered by MacLeish for his fine 
poem Conquistador), to name but a few. But it 
is true that many of these volumes can be of use 
only to the bilingual American. 

And we seem to know as little of Spanish Amer- 
ica’s patriots and her struggle for independence as 
we do of her colonial history, although practically 
every school child in Latin America knows the 
Gettysburg address, the Star Spangled Banner, and 
that Bolivar wore a locket containing a lock of 
George Washington’s hair. While, unfortunately, 
not even all our Spanish students learn of the elo- 
quent and heroic Liberator of five South American 
republics. Because, until recently, most of our 
Spanish departments have maintained a snobbish 
emphasis on everything ‘‘Castilian,” thus belittling 
everything Spanish American. 

We have known little of the economics of Span- 
ish America. It is only now that we can no longer 
purchase spices, tin, rubber, cocaine and quinine 
from the British and Dutch possessions that we 
discover the original sources of these materials to 
have been our own America. Or we were con- 
vinced of the inferior quality of the American sup- 
ply. All of which contrasts strangely with the 
almost superstitious regard which so many Latin 
Americans have for practically everything manu- 
factured in the United States. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that most of our products have something 
of the glamour of forbidden fruits, since they are 
sold at prices that only the wealthy can afford. 

And we have carelessly accepted the cartoon- 
ist’s and movie-maker’s version of Spanish Amer- 
ican customs and manners, or that of travellers un- 


able to converse without the aid of an interpreter. 
Happily, many of these have been converted, and 
at an age far beyond that regarded by the psychol- 
ogists as linguistic, have enthusiastically sought to 
atone by absorbing Spanish before their next jour- 
ney southward. 

Too frequently our press, before the present 
Good Neighbor policy was inaugurated, was given 
to distorting Spanish American news and appeal- 
to prejudice, doubtless out of regard for our out- 
grown imperialistic growing pains, when marines 
were sent here and there to protect sugar and 
bananas, all in the name of orderly elections. The 
Colossus of the North myth has been the inevitable 
result, a myth some few sceptics, nazis, fascists, 
and Phalangists take care to see is not forgotten. 
No one today questions the inability of any nation, 
or even continent divided against itself to stand. 
Hitler’s philosophy is based on just such a premise. 
And any continental solidarity that is not based on 
mutual friendship, understanding, and esteem is 
dangerously superficial, particularly so long as lan- 
guage barriers exist. 

Our merchants and diplomats, whose interests 
too frequently have been exclusively materialistic, 
must also share the blame for our Latin American 
ignorance, and for the consequent Latin American 
distrust of her Good Neighbor. Our Ambassador 
Morrows have been few, whereas almost every 
German diplomat or business man in Latin Amer- 
ica knows Spanish well, and spends at least some 
of his leisure hours in archeological or linguistic, 
folklore, or literary research. Consequently, until 
the Spanish Americans were convinced of the sin- 
cerity of our Good Neighborliness, as well as of 
the aggressiveness of the nazi foreign policy, many 
of them were frank to admit they preferred to do 
business with the more distant neighbors beyond 
the seas. It is only now that they grow more con- 
scious of our common American heritage, more 
acutely aware that the only great barrier to cul- 
tu~al understanding is lack of a common tongue. 

And it is futile to talk of a great business fu- 
ture in Latin America until we learn the Spanish 
tongue, and something of the customs and tem- 
perament and more leisurely Creole tradition of 
the Spanish speaking peoples. We must learn that 
for the Spanish American business and friendship 
or companionship are inseparable. That the Span- 
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ish American will not be high-pressured. That, on 
the contrary, he will go out of his way to patronize 
the business house of a friend, even at greater cost 
to himself. 

Even inter-American conferences dealing with 
cultural questions, such as the New Education Fel- 
lowship held at Ann Arbor last July, find them- 
selves gravely handicapped because of linguistic 
difficulties that would not exist were all Americans 
bilingual. “Meetings lacked the spontaneity of 
thought and expression that is typical where per- 
sons of one tongue are gathered,” we are told by 
observers writing in the September Bu/letin of the 
Pan American Union. It was at that conference 
that Dr. Carlos Davila, former Chilean ambas- 
sador in Washington, stressed our American de- 
mocracy as a crusade that must be carried on in 
the same glorious spirit that wrought the inde- 
pendence of the American continent. And there 
that the Bolivian Dr. Gustavo Mero drove home 
the idea that only the “common denominator of a 
cultural philosophy’’ can effectively unite the na- 
tions of the continent for such a crusade. 

It would perhaps be folly to suppose that the 
study of Spanish as an integral part of our primary 
and secondary curricula would be a panacea for all 
American ills. But it cannot be denied, as indeed 
experience has proved, that diplomatic rapproche- 
ments, commercial ties, inter-American confer- 
ences, and cultural coordinators will lack effective- 
ness, zest, and fall far short of their goal, so long 
as cultural barriers exist in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Or, to speak more accurately, so long as 
the barrier of language exists, and spontaneous 
continental intercommunication is not a reality. 

Learning Spanish naturally, dynamically, from 
the first grade, every high school freshman would 
be able to pronounce correctly the names of the 
countries, capitals, and the great persons of Span- 
ish America, to read and interpret Spanish Amer- 
ican news accurately, to converse easily with our 
southern neighbors, whom he would then esteem 
as fellow citizens of a Brave New World. En- 
livened with folk dancing, singing, poetry decla- 
mations, and dramatizations, spurred on by talkies, 
newspapers, and periodicals to please every taste, 
letter-writing to correspondents in the various 
Spanish speaking states, and the many activities of 
a social nature of the Spanish Club, the Spanish 
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hour would be truly one of recreation, lived rather 
than taught. Through the skillfully conducted 
game of conversation, which is what pleases most 
students from the first, and the memorizing of 
maxims and rhymes, the fundamental facts of 
Spanish and Spanish American geography and his- 
tory, economics, arts, literature, tradition and cus- 
tom would be painlessly acquired. And, what is 
far more important, the Argentinian would then 
be no more peculiar to the New Yorker than is the 
Californian today. For just as our sectionalism 
contributes so greatly to the colorfulness of our 
national life, so would that greater regionalism 
enhance the enjoyment of our continental life. 

So long ago as 1915, Woodrow Wilson was 
speaking of the noble ideal of Pan-Americanism 
and Nicholas Murray Butler was insisting that such 
an ideal could not be realized until the Spanish 
language was more generally spoken and written 
by educated people, who would also have a fuller 
appreciation of the history and civilization of the 
Spanish American peoples. But we were heedless, 
continuing to stress German and French, fre- 
quently to the exclusion of Spanish in our smaller 
schools. High pressure business men, uncouth 
engineers and dollar diplomats continued their 
antagonizing and coercive habits, while our press 
headlined “revolutions” that frequently were more 
tranquil than an election day at home, and “‘ban- 
dits” who sometimes were regarded as heroes by 
their compatriots. 

Such tactlessness and lack of understanding in 
these dark days could well prove tragic, untess at 
once we set about remedying our linguistic isola- 
tionism with that New World vigor of spirit that 
is our American heritage. Unless we see to it that 
our best merchants, diplomats, artists, writers, vis- 
itors of good will, gracious of manner, intelligent, 
eager to learn and able to inspire understanding of 
our highest cultural achievements, are those who 
go to sow the seeds of Pan-Americanism among 
our Spanish speaking friends. 

Practical, hasty, impatient as we are prone to be, 
courteous, forbearing, idealistic Latin America is 
the perfect counterpart for our Pan-American 
world that is to be. For there it is we find that 
spirit of Don Quijote, understood by few who are 
unacquainted with the Spanish tongue. Don Qui- 
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Portuguese Word Count 


By WESLEY M. CARR 


HE PURPOSE of the college and university is 

to prepare the present student generation for 
life by making available both the technical skills 
necessary in a highly mechanized world and the 
cultural values, relationships, and understandings 
which alone make life worth the living. The pres- 
ent world crisis has brought most of us to realize 
that among these relationships and understand- 
ings, necessary to our well-being as a people, are 
included those with our neighbors to the south. 
Slowly we are beginning to realize that half of the 
American continent belongs to a group of Latin 
American neighbors who approximate in numbers 
the population of our own country, and who sur- 
pass us in many aspects of culture. 

Therefore a university education in our day 
must include a knowledge and appreciation of 
these neighbors. For that reason a center of Pan- 
American culture should be one of the major in- 
terests of the Nashville University Center. If we 
of the Americas are to live and work together, we 
must know each other. We can know each other 
only as we mutually understand each other’s his- 
tory and present-day culture. Not all North Amer- 
icans (“United Statesers’’ as Latin Americans 
sometimes call us) can know intimately the his- 
tory and ideals of the Latin American peoples, 
but there must be scattered throughout the com- 
munities of our country some who do. These must 
come from university centers like the one in Nash- 
ville formed through the cooperation of Vander- 
bilt University with its undergraduate department, 
graduate school, and schools of medicine, nursing, 
religion, engineering, and law; of Scarritt College 
with its senior college and graduate departments 
specializing in social work and religious educa- 
tion; and of George Peabody College for Teachers. 

Secretary Cordell Hull has truly said: “We 
shall not get far in understanding the culture of 
Latin Americans until we understand the language 
medium through which that culture is mose com- 
monly transmitted.”” When, therefore, the three 
cooperating institutions began to work, some three 
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years ago, toward the creation of such a center of 
Pan-American culture, their attention was soon 
called to this question of language. It was found 
that the number of students taking Spanish, and 
the advancement in methods of teaching Spanish 
were satisfactory, but that Portuguese, the lan-. 
guage spoken by nearly fifty millions of Latin 
Americans, the language of Brazil, our best friend 
in all Latin America, was being entirely ignored. 
Moreover an inquiry among American institutions 
of learning revealed (1939) that not a dozen in- 
stitutions in the whole United States were teaching 
Portuguese! 

It was evident that, for our students to make 
any real study of Brazilian affairs or to under- 
stand properly our own more-than-century-long 
friendly and profitable relationship with this ‘‘Co- 
lossus of the South,”’ the language barrier between 
these students and the written materials containing 
the desired information would have to be removed. 
Clearly a greater number of our research students 
would have to be prepared to visit Brazil and study 
in loco her contemporary civilization as well as 
explore the archives of her history; and, since 
Portuguese is spoken in more than one-half of 
all South America, the expanding program of 
commercial relationships between the Americas 
would require for its efficient direction young 
men and women prepared to communicate with 
Brazilian business firms, if not with the Brazilian 
public, in their own language. Brazil has many 
students prepared to study in the United Siates 
because English has long been a required subject 
in Brazilian secondary schools, and these students 
are thereby prepared to read our literature and 
understand our culture. On the other hand, much 
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as we need to explore Brazilian culture and history, 
we can scarcely find American students to exchange 
with Brazil, because we have all but completely 
ignored her language. Until this condition is 
changed we shall continue to be grossly ignorant 
of the achievements of her people. 

For this reason a joint Committee for the Ad- 
vancement of Portuguese Teaching was formed, 
consisting of Professors M. L. Shane, of Peabody 
College, C. Barrett Brown, of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, and Wesley M. Carr, of Scarritt College. 
The committee soon discovered the lack of proper 
textbooks for the teaching of Portuguese to Eng- 
lish-speaking students. For these to be produced 
in accord with the most recently approved methods 
of modern language teaching, there was need of a 
Portuguese word book to show the basic vocabu- 
lary used and understood by the people of Brazil. 
The committee, therefore, set as the first step in 
the creation of a Pan-American Center of Culture, 
the production of this word book. 

The help of several outstanding personalities 
in Brazil was solicited in the selection of Portu- 
guese and Brazilian written material to represent 
the best reading taste of that country. The seven 
categories of this material (plays, novels, verse, 
folklore, miscellaneous prose, technical literature, 
and periodicals) are composed of selections from 
noted Brazilian writers of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. These selections amount to 
one million two hundred thousand running words. 

Then the three cooperating institutions were 
asked to provide six fellowships (two each) to 
outstanding Brazilian students who would, dur- 
ing their year’s study in Nashville, help the com- 
mittee prepare this word book. 

The committee next asked the cooperation of 
the Institute of International Education of New 
York in securing travel grants for these Brazilian 
students. Through this Institute, travel for five 
students from their homes in Brazil to Nashville 
and return was secured from our Department of 
State, and steamship travel to the United States and 
return was granted two students by the Moore- 
McCormack Steamship Company. 

Six of the Brazilian students have already ar- 
rived in Nashville: Misses Ana Rickli and Dina 
Rizzi at Scarritt, Miss Yolanda Leite and Mr. Jorge 
F. Campello at Vanderbilt, and Miss Wanda Gal- 
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vaio and Mrs. Benjamin Moraes at Peabody. Pro- 
fessor Benjamin Moraes, of the University of 
Brazil, is yet to come to Peabody. Besides these, 
Reverend Juvenal Silva is studying at Vanderbilt 
School of Religion while living at Scarritt and he 
is to be joined by his wife, Mrs. Carmen Silva this 
fall. She will study at Scarritt. 

All preliminary work has been done and tabu- 
lation is getting well under way on the word count. 
The Portuguese word book should be ready for 
publication next summer. The committee hopes 
to go ahead next year with the preparation of a 
Portuguese idiom list and from there to the produc- 
tion of all those material aids necessary to the 
scientific teaching of a modern language. It is 
our hope that in the Portuguese word book, Portu- 
guese idiom list, and other aids we may furnish to 
the Romance Language Departments of our col- 
leges and universities basic material which shall 
be turned into more and better texts for the teach- 
ing of Portuguese and that these, together with the 
ever increasing interest in Brazil and things Brazil- 
ian, may serve to make this important language 
available to the high school and college students 
of our country. 

Already Portuguese has been added this year to 
the Scarritt College curriculum and to the cur- 
riculum of the Peabody College Summer School. 
This makes the offerings in Latin American cul- 
ture and affairs inclusive of all our neighbor repub- 
lics, and thus the Nashville University Center be- 
comes one of the best places in America for spe- 
cialization in such studies. 

In addition to the Brazilian students there are 
some fifteen other Latin Americans on the three 
campuses. Our committee is as much interested in 
Spanish-speaking as in Portuguese-speaking Amer- 
ica. It is the almost utter neglect of the latter by 
American institutions that has made us turn our 
immediate attention so definitely to it. 

Besides the immediate work on the Portuguese 
word book, we expect of these Latin American stu- 
dents two things that should be of vital importance 
in the building of a New World Order. They 
should come to know and understand the people 
of the United States, to appreciate us at our best, 
then, when they return, to interpret the best in us 
to their own people. In the second place, and per- 
haps this is more important, they should, during 
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their stay here, interpret to us the best in their 
countries. And so we work together for that bet- 
ter understanding that shall make us fast and firm 
friends in a New World Order which is based on 
understanding, friendship, and mutual advantage 
to all. The very cooperation of our three inde- 

ndent institutions of learning in this project 
symbolizes the ideal toward which we work—mu- 
tual understanding and cooperation between inde- 


pendent peoples. 


Student Correspondence 
Information 


Sources of information on correspondence between 
students of the United States and Pan-American coun- 
tries are given by Helen K. Mackintosh, in the article, 
“Pen-and-Ink Friendships for the Americas,” which 
appears in School Life for July 1941, pages 297-98. 

The author lists nine organizations or persons who 
can aid in arranging contacts between students in 
North and South America, as follows: 

1. American Junior Red Cross, Mrs. Alice Thorn- 
ton, Washington, D. C., which sponsors exchange of 
portfolios prepared by groups of United States pupils, 
portraying their activities to children of other coun- 
tries. 

2. International Friendship League, Edna McDon- 
ough, 41 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass., which 
offers membership at a small fee to young people be- 
tween 8 and 28 years of age. Enrollment entitles each 
person to six names of foreign friends. 

3. International Students’ Society, Dr. N. H. Cro- 
well, Vancouver, Wash., which sponsors exchange of 
correspondence between high school and college stu- 
dents of the United States and other countries, and 
publishes a student’s ‘““Who’s Who,” listing hundreds 
of leading high school students in the United States 
and Latin America. 

4. National Bureau of Educational Correspondence, 
Dr. A. J. Roehm, director, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., which assigns care- 
fully classified Spanish-speaking pupils to American 
pupils in Spanish classes for a small fee. 

5. Students’ Forum on International Relations, Mat- 
inora Wilson, secretary, 406 Sutter Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., which sponsors the formation of clubs 
and correspondence between high school and college 
students in the United States and foreign countries for 
a small fee. 

6. Student Letter Exchange, R. C. Mishek, High 
School, Waseca, Minn., which supplies names of cor- 
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respondents to elementary, high school, and college 
students for a small fee. 

7. The Caravan, Miss Mirza Ahmad Sohrab, direc- 
tor, 132 East Sixty-fifth Street, New York, N. Y., 
which sponsors organization of chapters of five or 
more persons, children or adults, and issues a charter 
for a small fee. It supplies names and addresses of 
foreign correspondents. 

8. El Eco, Odyssey Press, Inc., 386 Fourth Avenue, 

lew York, N. Y. Teachers of American students of 
Spanish subscribing to this school newspaper may ob- 
tain for a 6-cent stamp a leaflet which lists individual 
correspondents in Buenos Aires, Argentina, and the 
names of school centers for correspondence in nine 
Latin-American countries. 

9. Cultural Institutes. John Patterson, senior spe- 
cialist in Inter-American educational relations, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C., will give in- 
formation and arrange correspondence through the 
Inter-American Cultural Institutes in Latin-American 
cities. 


The Schools and 


Pan-Americanism 
(Continued from page 127) 
who hopes to include Latin American materials in his 
courses on the secondary level will find this book well 
worth its price. 

The same firm also publishes a text for high school 
courses in Latin American history, History of Latin 
America ($1.64), by Hutton Webster. It has been ex- 
tensively revised and augmented recently by Profes- 
sor Roland D. Hussey, of the University of California 
at Los Angeles. 


Cultural Barriers 

(Continued from page 136) 
jote, reckless dreamer and foolhardy antagonist 
of every injustice. Don Quijote, the unequivocal 
idealist, full of faith, even when the dull routine 
of daily living has turned his giants into windmills, 
Mambrina’s knightly helmet into a barber's utili- 
tarian basin. “Robinson Crusoe’s type is mecessary 
for the material development of nations,” says the 
eminent Polish essayist, Ignacy Matuszewski, in 
his essay on The Quixotic Spirit. “But there is also 
an inexorable necessity for such men as Don 
Quijote to act as a kind of yeast raising nations 
above the grossest qualities of selfishness and 
materialism. . . .” 
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Argentina 
By THOMAS W. STEEN 


* Thomas W. Steen is Director, Colegio Adven- 
tista del Plata, Puiggari, Entre Rios, Argen- 
tina. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


E WRITER is connected with a private educa- 
Tica institution in Puiggari, Entre Rios, Ar- 
gentina, offering six years of post-primary general 
and terminal education. Instead, then, of discus- 
sing ‘“Pan-Americanism in Argentine schools” in 
general, it may be of more interest to state in the 
concrete what this school is actually doing to 
achieve this goal. 

I have interrupted the writing of these lines at 
this point long enough to attend the Columbus 
Day program given in the assembly hall tonight 
by our students. There was, of course, the presenta- 
tion of the Pan-American flag as well as those of 
each of the 21 American republics. Patriotic 
songs of several republics were sung, and of course 
the Pan-American hymn also. There were likewise 
some speeches, the central thought of which was 
that the American republics are united not only 
by geographical and racial ties, but much more by 
their common heritage of liberty and democracy. 
The impression left with the audience seemed to 
be that these are precious assets that should be de- 
fended and preserved. 

This annual program, however, is about all the 
formal lip-service that this school renders to ““Pan- 
Americanism.” Its further contributions are con- 
crete but informal and indirect. 

Our faculty is rather Pan-American: six of the 
staff are North Americans, graduates of various 
representative colleges and universities having re- 
ceived in some cases the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees; 
four additional teachers are South Americans who 
have studied two or more years each in North 
American colleges. While more than half of our 
teachers are Argentinian, two are Peruvian, two 
Chilean, and one is Uruguayan. Fifty per cent of 
our Argentine teachers have taught in at least one 
other of the American republics. Without a faculty 
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so constituted, Pan-Americanism in this school 
would tend to be little more than an ideal. 

Again, this school has encouraged the attend- 
ance of students from other republics. While the 
majority are naturally Argentines, there are at pres- 
ent several each from Uruguay, Paraguay, Chile, 
and a smaller number from various other repub- 
lics, including the United States. An approach to 
Pan-American solidarity is made not only easier 
but certainly more effective because of the pres- 
ence of these representatives of other American 
republics. 

One concept of Pan-Americanism that prevails 
in this school is that we must strive for mutual 
understanding among the American republic based 
on actual acquaintance with each other. A second 
concept is that each republic should make avail- 
able to the others the best fruits of its achieve- 
ments and advances, especially in education and 
other social sciences. Thinking like this leads to 
an open-minded attitude, in which one is willing 
to consider and even try out any new plan that 
seems of social and educational significance. 

This is a coeducational institution, for example, 
not because most North American schools are co- 
educational, but because our faculty has seen some 
of the advantages of this form of education, and 
has learned by personal observation and experience 
that when proper safeguards are provided, co- 
education can be not only as desirable here as in 
North America, but in some respects even more 
practicable. 

The methods of instruction in this institution 
deviate considerably from the more traditional pat- 
terns. The use of the library will illustrate the dif- 
ferences. In typical secondary schools in South 
America, relatively limited use of the library by 
students is expected. In fact, the free use of open 
shelves by students is regarded as a plan as revolu- 
tionary in most of South America as the same plan 
was considered two or three decades ago in the 
United States. But in our school here the maxi- 
mum freedom in student use of the library is not 
only permitted but definitely planned for and en- 
couraged. However, this is not done to imitate 
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North American methods, but rather because the 
larger opportunities for experimentation enjoyed 
by the high schools and colleges in the States has 
made available to our faculty this and other defi- 
nite aids in effective teaching. 

More significant than its influence on teaching 
methods and material in this school—and in many 
others—is North America’s contribution to our 
changed and changing philosophy of education. 
New objectives are being recognized. General 
education on the secondary and even college level 
for students who are not headed for the learned 
professions and whose parents do not belong to 
the higher economic classes, is certainly a new edu- 
cational objective, but it is one actually being at- 
tained. 

Finally there are indigenous social and cultural 
virtues that Argentina can contribute to the other 
American republics — even to North America. 
These we seek to preserve and foster. 


Panama 
By ROGER C. HACKETT 


* Roger C. Hackett is Chairman of the Faculty, 
Canal Zone Junior College, Balboa Heights, 
C.Z. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


HE REPUBLIC OF PANAMA! is the youngest 

and least populous of all the American repub- 
lics, and with the exceptions of Costa Rica, the Do- 
minican Republic, Haiti, and Salvador, it is also the 
smallest. It enjoys the somewhat dubious distinc- 
tion of having been a treaty-bound American pro- 
tectorate for a longer period of years (1904-1939) 
than any of its sister Central American and West 
Indian republics which in past years have had a 
similar relation to the United States (Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, and Haiti). It 
also enjoys the distinction of having had invested 
in it by the United States government, in the Canal 
and its utilities, appurtenances, and defenses, more 
than one billion dollars to date—and the end is 
not yet. Including the armed forces of the United 
States stationed in the country there have seldom 
been less than 20,000 Americans in Panama (in- 
cluding the Canal Zone) and the number is now 
considerably in excess of this. But even the aver- 
age figure of 20,000 constitutes more than four 
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per cent of the entire population of the republic. 
In no other Latin American republic has the 
United States government invested so much 
money and in no other one is such a large per- 
centage of Americans found. The explanation of 
these facts lies, of course, in the supreme strategic 
importance of the Panama Canal to the United 
States. 

Inasmuch as Panama and the Canal are so im- 
portant to the United States, obviously it is to the 
highest degree desirable that the personal rela- 
tions between Americans and Panamanians be as 
friendly as possible, or at the very least, non- 
antagonistic. Although these relations have at 
times in the past verged on the unfriendly, as have 
the intergovernmental relations between the two 
countries for that matter, both governmental and 
personal relations may be described today as very 
satisfactory. Great credit for the improvement of 
the governmental relations, especially, is to be 
ascribed to the “Good Neighbor” policy of the 
Roosevelt administration under which Panama 
was finally released from the galling servitude im- 
posed by the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty, which was 
signed in 1903. 

The personal contacts and relations between 
Americans and Panamanians may be grouped 
under the following heads: (1) official; (2) social; 
(3) recreational (sports and athletics); (4) busi- 
ness and professional; and (5) educational and 
cultural. Following are brief accounts of these 
areas of contact, with the emphasis naturally on 
Panama, since few Panamanians ever live in or 
visit the United States. 

The official relations between Americans and 
Panamanians may be dismissed quickly by stating 
that they are of the accepted type, correct, formal, 
and punctilious. 

Non-official social mingling of Americans and 
Panamanians is not widespread or common and 
never has been. On the whole the two groups 
have always lead separate lives so far as strictly 
social affairs are concerned. It is true that mem- 
bers of both belong to the three leading clubs in 
Panama and that a few marriages between Amer- 
icans and Panamanians occur. But co-membership 
in a large club does not necessarily produce inti- 
mate friendships and the intermarriages are rare 
enough to excite comment. 
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In the field of sports and athletics considerable 
contact of a friendly nature takes place; especially 
in golf, tennis, baseball, basketball, boxing, and 
swimming and water sports. Worth noting, how- 
ever, is the fact that no international interscholastic 
contests are now held. The intense rivalry en- 
gendered by them when they were inaugurated 
in the 1920’s caused them to be abandoned 
quickly. 

In the field of business and professional life, 
there are many dealings ‘‘across the line.’’ Many 
Americans patronize certain specialized business 
establishments and outstanding professional peo- 
ple in Panama and those Panamanians who are 
employed by the United States government have 
the right to purchase in the Canal Zone commis- 
saries, attend the Zone motion picture shows, etc. 
In view of the fact that the prices in the Zone are 
generally substantially lower than in Panama it 
may well be believed that the Panamanian em- 
ployees of the Zone government are not backward 
about availing themselves of their “commissary 
privileges." Expenditures of Americans, both 
Zone residents and tourists, in Panama, are large 
enough to affect the balance between the country’s 
exports and imports,? though its foreign trade 
statistics do not record such American purchases.* 

In the field of educational and cultural relations 
it cannot be said that there is a great amount of 
contact between Panamanians and Americans, but 
what there is is of some significance. Of most im- 
portance here is the fact that ordinarily about seven 
per cent to ten per cent of the enrollment at each 
level of the Zone white schools consists of Pana- 
manian tuition students. Most of them are the 
children of prominent professional men and po- 
liticos (presidents, cabinet members, governors, 
judges, alcaldes, members of the Chamber of 
Deputies, etc.). Many of them will be the future 
leaders of the country and it is believed that their 
attendance in the Zone schools will serve to 
strengthen friendly relations between the United 
States and Panama. It should also be observed 
that in an average year from 20 to 40 young Pana- 
manians may be found enrolled in the leading 
American universities and a smaller number in 
American private preparatory schools. Some of 
the college group have been subsidized by the 
Panamanian government. Also included in this 


group today are two scholarship students appointed 
under the provisions of a recent act of Congress 
(1940) providing for an interchange of students 
between each Latin American republic and the 
United States.5 They are enrolled in Georgetown 
University in Washington, D. C. Worth noting 
also is the fact that the recently ousted president 
of the republic, Dr. Arnulfo Arias, secured his 
medical degree from Harvard University (1926). 
Despite this, his attitude toward the United States 
was noticeably cool and it is thought that this con- 
tributed to his downfall. 

In the Zone schools, Spanish is taught as a 
widely elected subject from the beginning of 
junior high school (seventh grade) through the 
Junior College (formerly it was also taught in the 
lower grades), and similar attention is devoted to 
English in the Panamanian schools. Only inci- 
dental attention is devoted to the history and civili- 
zation of Panama in the formal class work in the 
Zone schools, however, and the same thing can 
be said about the history and civilization of the 
United States in the Panamanian schools. But in- 
directly, the Zone schools endeavor to foster a 
sympathetic interest in things Panamanian. This 
is especially marked in the grades above the ele- 
mentary ones. In the two Zone high schools 
(Cristobal, at the Atlantic entrance of the Canal, 
and Balboa, at the Pacific entrance) and the Canal 
Zone Junior College in Balboa Heights, there exist 
clubs which make conscious efforts to stimulate 
contacts and friendly relations with Panamanians 
and some notable successes have attended their ef- 
forts. Occasionally, also, Panamanian lecturers ap- 
pear before Zone schools and local Americans have 
also delivered addresses in Panamanian schools. 
These speakers usually speak in the language of 
their hosts except when they address special bi- 
lingual groups. 

The University of Panama, founded by the gov- 
ernment of the republic in 1935, is also something 
of a focus for fostering good relations between 
Panamanians and Americans. Some 25 citizens of 
the United States have been on its faculty at one 
time or another, although this number includes a 
few part-time and summer instructors, most of 
whom have been Zone residents. Several of those 
from the United States have taught only in the 
summer sessions. Among the more eminent of 
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this group, from the point of view of professional 
education, is Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard. During 
the current year no fewer than ten of the Univer- 
sity of Panama professors, representing various 
fields of knowledge, are from the United States. 
It should also be noted that one Panamanian citizen 
is on the staff of an American university. He is 
Dr. Octavio Mendez-Pereira, formerly Minister of 
Education and later Rector of the University of 
Panama, who now holds a professorship of Span- 
ish in the University of Southern California. 

The University of Panama also attracts some 
American students, particularly to its classes in 
Spanish and to other ones conducted in English. 
With hardly an exception, however, the Americans 
registered therein have been enrolled in evening 
or summer classes only. 

In the field of cultural relations outside the 
schools, several American clubs and other organ- 
izations in the Zone have done good work in 
stimulating an interest in, and a study and ap- 
preciation of, things Panamanian. The same thing 
can be said about the handful of Zone Americans, 
one of them a teacher in the sixth grade, who have 
published books and magazine articles about Pan- 
ama, including some translations of Panamanian 
works. Not to be forgotten, either, are the Amer- 
ican newspapermen in Panama who are largely re- 
sponsible for getting out the English language sec- 
tions of the two bilingual dailies. 

Despite the foregoing rather meticulous cata- 
loguing of American-Panamanian contacts and re- 
lations, it would be false to describe these relations, 
so far as the generality of Panamanians and the 
Americans in the Zone are concerned, as close or 
cordial, although on the other hand they should 
not be thought of as unfriendly. To account for 
the lack of better relations several facts may be 
cited: (1) There are separate towns, schools, and 
facilities of all sorts for white and colored people 
in the Zone,® while in Panama no color line is 
drawn—at least not officially. Only a compara- 
tively small number of Panamanians are classified 
as pure white and some of the most important peo- 
ple in the country, from political and business 
points of view, have been partly of Negro blood. 
Naturally this important difference in the mores 
of the Zone and Panama is not conducive to close 
and cordial relations on a large scale. (2) The 
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Spanish language is something of a barrier. Only 
a limited number of Americans in the Zone have 
a good command of it, although it should be ob- 
served that most well-educated Panamanians have 
a fluent command of English—and French, too, for 
that matter. (3) A good many Zone Americans 
possess and unfortunately show all too openly a 
patronizing or contemptuous attitude toward Pan- 
ama and Panamanians and a larger number are 
simply indifferent and aloof. (4) Somewhat akin 
to the last point is the fact that the upper class in 
Panama, in common with members of the same 
class all over Latin-America, look down on peo- 
ple who work with their hands as inferior. This is 
important because the Panamanian middle class is 
decidely small in numbers, prevailingly mono- 
lingual, and definitely on a lower cultural and eco- 
nomic plane than the comparable American class 
(as well as darker in color!), all of which means 
that there are few possible points of contact be- 
tween its members and the Americans in the Zone. 
Therefore the attitude of the Panamanian élite 
toward that majority of the Zone civilian popula- 
tion which consists of highly paid skilled workers, 
who in not a few instances earn more than promi- 
nent government officials in Panama, presents an 
almost insurmountable barrier to really cordial 
Panama-American relations on a large scale. Thus 
the much heralded “Good Neighbor” policy is 
likely to continue to represent, so far as Pana- 
manians and Zone Americans are concerned, the 
kind of “neighborliness” shown by across-the-hall 
apartment dwellers in large cities who know each 
other’s names, have a speaking acquaintance, but 
do not mingle socially, rather than the warm, per- 
sonal intimacy and unselfish friendship shown by 
small town and village neighbors. 


Notes 


1. This article is restricted to a consideration of the rela- 
tions between Panamanians and Americans with special em- 
phasis, naturally, on the Canal Zone-Panama situation. 

2. For the fiscal years 1936-1940; inclusive, the average 
value of the exports was $20,553,424.25; of the imports, 
$3,968, 116.40. 

3. There is no customs barrier between Panama and the 
Zone so far as imports into the latter are concerned; there- 
fore Zone purchases in the republic do not enter into the 
Panama foreign trade statistics. Much of the American ex- 
penditure in Panama does not result in the acquisition of ac- 
tual tangible goods, however. 

4. The Panamanian tuition students in the Zone colored 
schools are very few. These schools, incidentally, have only 
eight grades. 
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5. One American graduate student was also appointed by 
the United States to pursue certain studies in Panama. 

6. Almost the only facilities in common use by the two 
races, outside the streets and sidewalks, of course, are the post 
offices and even they have different windows for white and 
colored! The separation of the races, with one exception, is 
achieved technically on the basis of the pay of the members 
thereof. Low paid Negro laborers are officially called “silver 
workers”; highly paid white ones, “gold workers.” These 
terms are heritages from the construction days of the Canal 
when the two groups were actually paid in silver and gold 
coin, respectively. The exception mentioned above is the 
school system. The schools are not classified as are the com- 
missaries, for instance, as ‘‘gold’’ and “‘silver,”’ but as ““white”’ 
and “colored.” The principal reason for this is that a few 
colored men who are American citizens are on the gold roll 
and a few white men are on the silver roll. (Practically the 
entire colored population of the Zone consists of British West 
Indians.) To classify the schools as “gold” and ‘“‘silver” 
would therefore result in at least a slight racial intermixture. 


Puerto Rico 
By PEDRO A. CEBOLLERO 


* Pedro A. Cebollero is Professor of Education, 
University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, P. R., 
and formerly was engaged in educational 
work in Panama, and Venezuela. He is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


S AN OPPORTUNITY for the development of 
Pan-Americanism, the situation in Puerto 

Rico can hardly be matched. Discovered and set- 
tled by Spain, the island became, as a result of 
four hundred years of Spanish influence, one of 
the most typically Spanish of the colonies of the 
New World. In 1898, the island became a pos- 
session of the United States as a result of the Span- 
ish-American War. Since that date, the Spanish 
American culture and the culture of the United 
States have come together in Puerto Rico more 
closely than in any part of the world. The influ- 
ence of the American culture is very evident in 
material accomplishments. During the last forty- 
three years, this influence has steadily inspired and 
directed profound changes in health and sanitary 
conditions, in agriculture and industries, in trans- 
portation, in commercial methods, in political and 
educational administration. However, the moral 
and philosophic outlook of the people have been 
little affected by the juxtaposition of their Amer- 
ican counterpart; to this day, the Puerto Ricans 
hold high in their scale of values in life much the 
same things that were held high by their predeces- 
sors one hundred years ago. The only language 
spoken by the people is Spanish in spite of forty 
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years of educational effort to make the Island bi- 
lingual. The customs, social amenities, literary 
style and preferences; even the superstitutions, the 
rugged individualism, and various socially unde- 
sirable habits are traits held in common with the 
other peoples of the continent who derive their 
culture from Spain. Politically and economically 
a part of the American system, and morally and 
spiritually Spanish American, Puerto Rico has been 
during the last forty-three years, and still is at pres- 
ent, a living experiment in Pan-Americanism. 

The schools of Puerto Rico have not profited 
adequately from this opportunity. The principal 
reason for this failure has been the lack of en- 
lightened leadership. In general, the educational 
leaders have taken for granted the Hispanic side 
of Pan-Americanism, or have been afraid of its 
implications. As a result, little has been done to 
give the Puerto Rican student a consciousness of his 
cultural heritage and a pride in its possession. 
Neither have the educational leaders put forth any 
appreciable efforts to give the students a sense 
of the community of their culture with that of 
the other Spanish-speaking peoples of America. 
Worthy of mention, as an exception, are the ef- 
forts of the University of Puerto Rico. This insti- 
tution has invited in the past a number of out- 
standing professors from Spain and Spanish 
America to serve as visiting professors in its facul- 
ties; has encouraged the study of Latin American 
history, geography, literature; and through its 
Ibero-American Institute fosters interest in Latin 
America. 

It is safe to say, however, that, in general, the 
efforts of the educational system of Puerto Rico 
have been one-sided; a conscious attempt has been 
made to develop Americanism, in the sense of 
fostering the understanding and appreciation of 
American ideals and mores, and a political loyalty 
to the principles of American democratic govern- 
ment. There is little to criticize in these objectives, 
although the means employed to foster them have, 
in many instances, defeated the ends in view. The 
criticism resides in the one-sidedness of the policy. 
A similar program of study and appreciation of the 
Hispanic culture would have balanced the effort 
from the point of view of Pan-Americanism. In 
the provision for this deficiency resides the present 
opportunity for the schools of Puerto Rico. 





IN PAN-AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


Sincere efforts on the part of individuals or 
rivate associations to bring about a closer contact 
with our neighbors and cousins to the south have 
frequently evoked suspicion on the part of govern- 
ment authorities, and have been branded as dis- 
guised attempts to obstruct the movement for the 
Americanization of the Island, and as manifesta- 
tions of the movement favoring the independence 
of Puerto Rico from the United States. On the 
other hand, the official campaign to bring about 
the Americanization of the Puerto Ricans, espe- 
cially in its most irritating feature of imposing 
English as the medium of instruction in the schools, 
has alienated the sympathy and cooperation of 
most of the native intellectual class. These two op- 
posing forces have thus created an impasse in the 
movement towards true Pan-Americanism, and 
have rendered sterile the opportunity for close as- 
sociation and understanding of the two cultural 
groups in Puerto Rico. 

It is evident that the most outstanding need in 
order that Pan-Americanism may be promoted ef- 
ficaciously in our schools is the adoption of the 
proper philosophy on the part of our educational 
leaders. This philosophy should lead to a recon- 
struction of the narrow official policy in regard to 
the Hispanic side of the Puerto Rican culture and 
its relation with Latin America, and it should also 
pave the way for the eradication of the antagonism 
or indifference felt by many of our people towards 
the American contribution. With such a philos- 
ophy in the hands of competent leaders, Puerto 
Rico promises to become the most fertile field for 
the growth of the ideals of Pan-Americanism. 


Venezuela 
By JOHN L. HOOVER 


* John L. Hoover is Chief Clerk, Material Divi- 
sion, Mene Grande Oil Company, Barcelona, 
Venezuela. He is a member of Phi Delta 


Kappa. 


| lies “pea in the provincial school in 
Venezuela is a term too vague to be vital in the 
daily life of the student. Rather his interest is cen- 
tered on Pan-Americanism, if at all, solely from 
the standpoint of the effect of American industry 
on his daily life. 
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Chief among the industries affecting Venezu- 
lan life is, of course, the oil industry, and there are 
many who feel mistakenly that the oil companies 
are draining the country of its natural resources 
without due compensation. This conception fails 
to take into account the educational benefits de- 
rived from the establishment of an oil center with 
its increased wage level, roads, schools, and the 
higher standard of living resulting therefrom. 
This is particularly true at present in Eastern 
Venezuela where the oil companies have brought 
with them a more modern life with the privilege 
to acquire an education for those who heretofore 
lived beyond its pale. A very interesting case was 
that of Felipe Matos who accepted a job at Bs. 10 
per day in an oil terminal in Eastern Venezuela 
when he formerly had been earning Bs.14 in a 
remote region in the gold fields near the Brazilian 
border. I asked him why he was lowering his in- 
come 28 per cent by making a change after four- 
teen years in his former employment, and he re- 
lated that he had a family of four children whom 
he wished to educate and that as there was no 
school in the region from which he came, he 
thought it a small sacrifice for the privilege of 
giving his children an education. This man real- 
ized the benefits of Pan-Americanism, though he 
probably had never used the word. He knew that 
by economic and cultural bonds between the na- 
tions of the Americas, something that he wanted 
was coming. ' 

Hence, while Pan-Americanism is celebrated in 
the Venezuelan schools only one day a year, it is 
felt every day through its relationship with Amer- 
ican industry. The problem is to make it more 
tangible by educating the people to see that al- 
though American business takes, it also gives in 
the process of taking, and that only by giving can 
they hope to receive. Thus we have the “Golden 
Rule” of Pan-Americanism, which is the phase 
of the term which the teaching profession should 
emphasize. 


WALTER E. Myer, editor of The American Ob- 
server, Washington, D. C., presents an account of his 
“South American Impressions” in the November issue 
of The Journal of the National Education Association. 
The data will be of interest to travelers as well as to 
educators. 





AMERICAN EDUCATORS have not yet taken full ad- 
vantage of the opportunity provided by the Conven- 
tion for the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural 
Relations, for the annual exchange of one professor 
and two graduate students or teachers between each 
of the countries ratifying the treaty. 


SPANISH is spoken by nineteen of the twenty-one 
nations in Latin America. At the same time, there 
are 162 native dialects and 120 foreign tongues. Portu- 
guese is the language of Brazil. 

The colloquial Spanish in the different South 
American republics varies so much as to make the 
language of any one an unfamiliar tongue to many 
citizens of another. The language difficulty is slight, 
of course, in scientific and literary writings, and among 


educated people. 


THE UNtversity of Lima, Peru, was founded in 
1551, and the University of Mexico in 1553, long 
before Harvard (1636), William and Mary (1693), 
and Yale (1701). The University of Havana, in Cuba 
(1730), antedates Princeton (1747), and Dartmouth 


(1769). 


THE Division of Intellectual Cooperation of the 
Pan American Union offers a wide range of specific 
services to those interested in the study of Latin 
American education and in the interchange of infor- 
mation on the subject. It maintains up-to-date card 
indexes of Latin American educators and teachers or- 
ganizations, by countries, and a selected number of 
educators in the United States, through whom infor- 
mation and advice can be mutually exchanged. The 
Division aids both organizations granting scholarships 
and the individuals seeking them, although it does not 
administer any scholarships itself. 


THE FIRST Pan-American club in a school in the 
United States was organized by Philip L. Green in 
New York City in 1920, but it later disbanded. Plans 
are being discussed for a merger of the three existing 
groups, Pan-American Forum, Pan-American Clubs 
in New York schools, and Pan-American League. 


THE EXPERIMENT in International Living was 
formed to enable young Americans to have the ex- 
perience of living the life of another country rather 
than merely watching it. Selected students from the 
United States lived as adopted sons or daughters in 
Pan-American homes for periods averaging more than 
three weeks each during the summer of 1941 in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil; Medellin, Colombia; Guatemala City, 





It May Interest You to Know That 
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Guatemala; Guadalajara, Morelia, Puebla, Mexico; 
Lima, Miraflores, Peru. 


EIGHTY per cent of the news printed in South 
American newspapers comes from the United States, 
fifteen per cent from Great Britain, and five per cent 
from Germany and all other countries of the world. 


LATIN AMERICAN countries were represented in 
United States universities during the academic year 
1938-39 as follows, according to Institute of Inter- 
national Education figures quoted in the Journal of 
Higher Education for October, 1941: 





Population Students 

RIB si i Le Bar 12,762,000 27 
NE a: AeRiedtu dna oe 3,426,296 5 
A ihe riety al nig id ene 43,246,931 42 
ies: fatale + ccd > Cha on 4,626,508 19 
CUD. bu:a os éu406 uci 8,730,000 44 
I oe as tie ig ee 616,000 23 
Gee oe cr renee Lie cae 4,108,650 263 
Dominican Republic ...... 1,544,549 8 
ge ka aaa Be ee 7 2,756,552 10 
De. Sas 16 ea 1,597,549 7 
CRO 5 is sie waka dein 3,044,490 12 
eee ae 3,000,000 7 
SN ac «deinen de 1,000,000 31 
aes aad cae a a 19,478,791 162 
NE anni aig ae 1,133,572 16 
ES a oa gape gis are 467,459 86 
WU duc ocus-ncauer 936,126 1 
PO ess tered: see 6,600,000 25 
WT or se oss PSS os 2,093,331 5 
Wen 8 Fis, weed wes 3,451,677 4l 
Country not specified ......  ........ 25 

ss, wih th acs oan imei 124,620,481 859 


IN THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1939-40, 158 colleges and 
universities in the United States reported 1,394 Latin 
American students and 36 visiting Latin American 
teachers, according to the “Survey of Latin American 
Activities in Colleges and Universities throughout the 
United States.” 


The Reader's Digest has the greatest circulation in 
Spanish speaking America of any United States pub- 
lication. Selecciones del Reader's Digest, the Spanish- 
language edition, has a circulation of approximately 
380,000 copies. The content of Selecciones occasion- 
ally differs from that of the Reader's Digest in order 
to suit it better to the tastes and interests of its 
audience. 









IT MAY INTEREST YOU TO KNOW THAT 


“THE Goop Neighbor Tour,” a course of studies 
for clubs, intended to provide an imaginary visit to 
twenty republic of Latin America, may be obtained 
from the counselor's office of The Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C., for a fee of $2 per club. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN Educational Center, 518 Colo- 
rado Bldg., Washington, D. C., can supply schools 
with pertinent materials on Latin America and aid 
the formation of Spanish language classes. The Cen- 
ter has published the following items: Practical Span- 
ish Handbook (3,500 most-used words) ; a chart giv- 
ing information about Latin America; and a series of 
monthly bulletins, Introduction to Latin America. 


Lands of New World Neighbors by Hans C. Adam- 
son, was published by McGraw-Hill to provide back- 
ground material for students and teachers who follow 
the Columbia Broadcasting System’s School of the 
Air of the Americas. 


A Bibliographical Guide to Materials on American 
Spanish, edited by Madaline W. Nichols, was re- 
cently issued by the Committee on Latin American 
Studies of the American Council of Learned Societies 
(Harvard University Press, $1.50). 


Lewis L. SELi’s Pan-American Dictionary and 
Travel Guide (694 pp., Putnam, $2.50) has been 
thoroughly revised. 


THE DECEMBER issue of New York State Education 
will stress the theme, “Educating for Inter-American 
Understanding.” 


You CAN secure a Project on Latin America for 
High Schools prepared by Richard Perdew, of Bronx- 
ville High School, gratis, from the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs, Commerce Building, Room 7001, 
Washington, D. C. Similar free materials for junior 
high, upper elementary, and lower elementary schools 
will soon be available. 


A Portuguese word book, showing the basic vo- 
cabulary used and understood by the people of Brazil, 
is being produced at the Pan-American Center of 
Culture, Nashville, Tenn. 


Good Neighbors, by Hubert Herring, is one of the 
outstanding books in the field of Pan-American re- 
lationships. 


AN INTERESTING three thousand mile trip through 
northeast, central, and southwest Argentina, includ- 
ing first-class accommodations at all points, may be 
taken at a cost of $300, U. S. currency, according to 
an itinerary suggested by the Argentina National Park 
Service (Direccion De Parques Nacionales, Calle Santa 
Fe 690, Buenos Aires, Republica Argentina). 
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BUENOS AIRES has modern subways and auto park- 
ing lots under the streets. Its people have diversified 
European backgrounds. The population on April 1, 
1940, was 2,496,586. 


La Prensa, newspaper published in Buenos Aires, is 
considered one of the four major newspapers of the 
world and has a circulation of 250,000 daily, and 
420,000 on Sundays. 


THE STATE of Argentina has exclusive control over, 
directs, and administers postal and telegraph services 
of the country. In 1938 some 414 million letters, in- 
cluding 4 million airmail letters, 9 million internal 
telegrams, and 80,000 cables to and from abroad were 
handled. 


APPROXIMATELY 200,000 radio sets are absorbed 
each year in Argentina, 95 per cent of which are man- 
ufactured in Argentina, and there is one radio set to 
each ten inhabitants. Programs are broadcast from 48 
large stations. 


IN ARGENTINA elementary education is compulsory 
and free for all children. Secondary and normal edu- 
cation are also free but not compulsory. The five-year 
baccalaureate course, an intermediate cycle between 
the primary school and the university, is required for 
entrance to the faculties or different branches of the 
universities. It also provides an all-around education 
for the student who is not going on to university 
work. The four-year normal school course is another 
part of secondary education. Commercial schools pro- 
vide still another continuation of the primary cycle. 

In 1938 there were 14,071 educational institutions 
operating in Argentina, with 91,000 teachers and 2,- 
074,000 pupils. The annual expenditure on educa- 
tion was 309,000,000 pesos, of which the state con- 
tributed 211,000,000, the provinces 69,000,000, and 
private school support amounted to 29,000,000. There 
are twenty-four institutional establishments comprising 
five universities. 


THE ILLITERACY problem has been largely con- 
quered in Argentina. In 1869 there were 782, in 1914, 
only 351, and in 1938 only 120 illiterates per thousand 
of population over 10 years of age. In Buenos Aires 
the proportion is much less. 


IN 1938 the Brazilian postal service handled 1,264,- 
471,785 units and 10,858,000 telegrams were dis- 
patched. The South American Conference of Radio 
Broadcasting conceded Brazil 13 exclusive channels 
for broadcasting (1935). In 1938 there were 65 
broadcasting stations. Official news and current 
events are broadcast daily on the “Hour of Brazil.” 


THE CHARACTER of Brazilian education has greatly 
changed in recent years. In the past the main purpose 
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was to turn out cultured gentlemen and to prepare a 
few young men and women for careers in the church. 
Today the new employer class calls for competent 
workers in large numbers and the emphasis of the 
school is changing accordingly. 

During the last decade the number of high schools 
in Brazil increased from 300 to 700 and the number 
of elementary schools from 27,000 to more than 40,- 
000. In 1936 it was estimated that about 7 per cent 
of the total population was enrolled in the three-year 
primary school course compared with about 13 per cent 
of Argentina’s population enrolled in its six-year 
primary course and about 17 per cent of the United 
States population enrolled in its primary course. 


MEXxIco in 1936 appropriated 18.13 per cent of the 
national budget to its schools. There were 11,133 
rural primary schools, 14,743 rural teachers, and 
737,329 students in rural schools. 


PERU PASSED a law early in 1941 placing responsi- 
bility for educating the population in the hands of the 
government, but leaving details to local communities. 
The elementary education course will be six years in 
length and the education of Indian children will be 
emphasized. Vocational courses are being added to 
the secondary school program. 


THE INTER-AMERICAN Bureau of Information will 
supply information, material, photographs, etc., pro- 
duced in or relating to Uruguay in the fields of art, 
science, philosophy, letters, history, political economy, 
industry, and business at a reasonable cost. It will also 
put investigators in contact with Uruguayans engaged 
in kindred activities. For information, address the 
director, Alvaro A. Araujo, Casilla De Correo 147, 
Montevideo, Uruguay. 


IN A SPECIAL Pan-American dormitory section at 
the University of Florida, each Pan-American has for 
his roommate a friendly Florida student who has been 
carefully selected for his interest in the Spanish lan- 
guage, appreciation of Spanish customs, and high 
level of intelligence and friendliness. The dormitory 
section was first set up in 1939, and now applicants 
have to be turned away. 


LAST YEAR Louisiana University, Baton Rouge, had 
an enrollment of 135 Latin American students, the 
highest in the nation. The figure will be about the 
same this year. 


THE “KNow Your NEIGHBOR” broadcasts by the 
University of Texas have apparently improved the 
Texas listeners’ attitude toward Mexico and markedly 
increased their appreciation of Mexico's contribution 
to the advancement of civilization, according to a study 
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made by the University Bureau of Research in co- 
operation with the Texas Surveys of Public Opinion. 


TRAVEL LETTERS was originated by H. Paul Hall, 
Wilson Building, Dallas, Texas, to bring Latin Amer- 
ican countries right into the schoolrooms of this coun- 
try. It has established resident correspondents at 
thirty-two points of interest throughout Latin Amer- 
ica, and each week one of these correspondents writes 
a letter to the school children of the United States 
about the schools, homes, games, food, customs, or 
holidays of his particular country. The letter is air- 
mailed to Dallas where it is edited for the elementary 
grade level, and copies are mailed to subscribers. 


HEMISPHERE SOLIDARITY, by C. C. Crawford, Uni- 
versity of California, is a newly issued U. S. Office of 
Education pamphlet designed to help teachers adapt 
high school courses to promote good neighborliness 
among the Americas. The author proposes problems 
to be studied and activities to be carried on in high 
school classes, in such fields as communication, cul- 
tural kinship, welfare, business, government, and top- 
ics relating to individual nations. It is addressed to 
teachers of history, social problems, economics, soci- 
ology, geography, foreign languages, art, music, etc. 
Single copies cost 15 cents each. 


PAN-AMERICAN STATISTICS 




















Area 
Country Capital (Square miles) | Population 
Argentina |Buenos Aires |1,079,965 sq. mi.} 13,129,723¢ 
Bolivia La Paz (actual) 537,218 sq. mi.| 3,437,000¢ 
seat of gov't) 

Brazil Rio de Janeiro 3,285,318 sq. mi.| 45,002,176t 
Chile Santiago 296,717 sq. mi.| 4,643,864¢ 
Colombia |Bogota 447,536 sq. mi.| 8,721,752$ 
Costa Rica |San José 23,000 sq. mi. 639,197 
Cuba Havana 44,164 sq. mi.| 4,227,587] 
Dominican |Ciudad Trujillo} 19,332 sq. mi.| 1,654,993 

Republic |(Santo Do- 

mingo) 
Ecuador (Quito 116,000 sq. mi.) 2,756,552 
Guatemala |Guatemala 45,452 sq. mi.| 3,284,269* 
Haiti Port-au-Prince 10,204 sq. mi.| 2,700,000! 
Honduras |Tegucigalpa 44,275 sq. mi.| 1,109,833* 
Mexico | Mexico City 763,944 sq. mi.| 18,526,2581 
Nicaragua | Managua 51,660 sq. mi.) 1,380,000* 
Panama /|Panama 32,380 sq. mi. 467,459** 
Paraguay |Asuncién 321,000 sq. mi.| 1,000,000¢ 
Peru Lima 482,133 sq. mi.| 7,500,000+ 
(incl. 100,000 
dispute) 
El Salvador|San Salvador | Appro. 10,000 1,725,000% 
sq. mi. 

United Washington, |3,026,789 sq. mi.| 131,669,275* 

States am <. 

Uruguay |Montevideo 72,153 sq. mi.| 2,039,000) 
Venezuela |Caracas 352,051 sq. mi.) 3,491,1591 





I 1936 estimate 
** 1930 census 


t 1939 estimate 
§ 1938 census 
|| 1938 estimate 


* 1940 census 
t 1940 estimate 









































Expanding Implications of Democracy 


By CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN 


NE of the major implications of democracy 
O is the need during a crisis for a closer rela- 
tionship between theory and practice. Differences 
in ideology and administrative principles have to 
be set aside. Conflicts in the exercise of freedom 
are pretty sure to occur. Not only cross-currents 
of thought but also criss-cross lines of operation 
produce friction and inefficiency. As institutions 
and systems expand, certain clashes in outlook and 
procedures are almost unavoidable. Complica- 
tions pile up and inconsistencies emerge that block 
the roads leading to the results that are most to 
be desired. 

In connection with the instructional program of 
a public school system, boards of education have 
a fairly clear end in view, and whenever the stress 
and strain of a national crisis is felt school direc- 
tors are led to clarify even more objectively their 
purposes and policies. They wish, furthermore, 
to be free to press vigorously their community pro- 


* Carroll D. Champlin is Professor of Educa- 
tion at Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa. Heis amember of Phi Delta Kappa. 


for themselves the right to criticize the way of 
life of their elders. We are all faced with the 
question of the manner in which democracy should 
be construed to fit such situations as these. What 
is justice in the light of our knowledge of psychol- 
ogy and in terms of the democratic principles to 
which we subscribe? As we seek to be more effi- 
cient than ever during the crucial months of the 
defense emergency, how are we to interpret our 
so-called democratic philosophy of education? 
What are the implications for education of the 
American way of life? It is supposed to be one of 
history’s best illustrations of democracy in action. 

There is the additional problem of the general 
public’s right to appraise the schools and to recom- 
mend specific departures from the traditional or 


gram of education consistent with the demands of 
the day and with the essential activities of the re- 
0 lated social institutions. The superintendent and 
principals, likewise, have their own even more 


the professionally sanctioned systems of manage- 
ment. More than ever before the patrons of our 
institutions of learning covet the privilege of criti- 
cism and counsel. To what degree is this a phase 


st definitely formulated philosophies of education, of educational freedom that should be encouraged 
— and they want to Le free to continue to perform even in normal times—if we are not to be handi- 
87| their professional duties without interference. capped by conflicting opinion and advice? We 
934 Then there is the faculty aspiration for a kind should be studiously concerned with the expanding 
of freedom that will permit intellectual explora- implications of democracy as we now are forced 
sa tion and pedagogical originality, in connecti the challenge of a democratic social order 
608 pedagogical originality, in connection to meet ge o c 
000] with which there is a degree of pride in both our that is confronted by increasing international in- 
rt responsibility for service and the opportunity we volvement and its attendant dangers. Will it not 
000 have for professional growth. Democracy chal- be an inescapable function of the school to modify 
pe lenges teachers to go out of their way to do well its curricula and to revise many vital features of 
000% in their special fields, and the emergence of a na- 


tional crisis inspires them to their utmost devotion 
and development. High school pupils and col- 
lege students, on their level, demand most in- 
sistently that they be allowed a wide latitude in 
the selection and pursuit of their studies. They 
demonstrate daily a most highly publicized brand 
of freedom as they take seriously only those courses 
of study that they really relish and as they reserve 


its program of studies? Will it not be necessary 
to create out of the suddenly changed phases of 
contemporary life a body of subject matter and a 
method of presentation commensurate with the 
problems and the perplexities of the times? 
Already there can be seen arising fresh possibil- 
ities for the practical application of our theories 
of cooperation and production in both the cultural 
and industrial fields of service. 
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If we enter the war officially, there will be new 
demands made of all teachers. In some instances 
there will be oaths to take and papers to sign. With 
us—as in Europe—obedience and ritual may be- 
come of unprecedented importance. We may be 
asked to stand and deliver—our position, our 
creed, our convictions on nationalism, or the nature 
of our patriotism. How shall we be able to re- 
veal the quality of our patriotism without offend- 
ing those who may fail to discover in our behavior 
an adequate quantitative expression of our devo- 
tion to American ideals and institutions? What 
are the implications for these hectic times of a 
democracy that has been hitherto tolerant and 
sympathetic? Should we, as teachers, be required 
to sign any document however liberal and sound 
its contents might prove to be? Could we con- 
scientiously submit to such procedure in the light 
of our life-long effort to live sincerely the Amer- 
ican manner of life? Have we a right, on the other 
hand, to claim immunity on the grounds that our 
personal attempt to live according to the Ameri- 
can aspiration exempts us and places us in a su- 
perior category? 

Does it necessarily mean signing away our souls 
to subscribe formally and literally to a series of 
statements that represent the standard conduct of a 
threatened citizenship? Might not conditions in 
this country become so acute that the best way for 
professional groups to provide for the common 
defense and to promote the general welfare would 
be to take positive action and to attach their signa- 
tures jointly to specific articles of loyalty and co- 
operation? Might we not have to yield a little of 
our personal pride and vocational insularity for a 
larger loyalty and for a deeper sense of our re- 
sponsibility? Perhaps it would be good for our 
souls and helpful for our future professional use- 
fulness to push aside for the time-being our indi- 
vidual and collective self-consciousness and aca- 
demic self-esteem in favor of a broader picture of 
our own spheres of service and influence. It might 
do us all good to be requested to lose a little of that 
which we have always called freedom in order 
to protect the freedom of the nation as a whole. 
We may soon realize more clearly that democracy 
is beginning to mean something different from the 
traditional concept we have long maintained. 

We have heard for a long time that a crisis is 
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coming. It is now a reality which is conspicuously 
reflected in our current literature and propaganda, 
New journals are being issued and programs 
planned that have as their central thought the 
idea of a crisis which we are poorly equipped to 
meet and requiring alterations in our faith as well 
as in the work that will be assigned to us to do, 
We open our history books and read about the sun- 
rise of civilization—an interest that we have en- 
joyed developing. Today, on the other hand, we 
open our eyes and look around us to behold what 
seems to be the sunset of civilization. Selfishness 
and lust are apparently the dominating drives of 
those who are in the ascendancy throughout the 
world. We seem to be groping for something we 
cannot grasp. We seem unable to cling to the 
gains we have already achieved. Perhaps we have 
over-rated human nature and trusted man with 
tools beyond his power to employ constructively. 
One of the timely implications of democracy may 
be that we should hold ourselves to a level within 
our physical, intellectual, and spiritual means of 
realization. 

It is so easy for impersonal government to be 
immoral when the responsibility for policies and 
decisions is spread over a bureaucratic group of 
leaders with low ethical standards. It is even 
worse with dictators who are so self-glorified and 
self-vindicated that there can be no wrong in any- 
thing that they have done—or plan to do—at the 
expense of their innocent neighbors. Even where 
there has been great emphasis on education the 
tainted ego of man and the divided responsibility 
of cliques have pushed masses of submissive sub- 
jects into areas of ugliness that they had hoped to 
avoid. It is worthy of praise for any nation to at- 
tempt to establish and preserve the democratic way 
of life, but right now there are reasons to doubt 
our own ability to fulfill the dreams of our fore- 
fathers. There is no magic wand that can tum 
the trick for us. Miracles are rare in education, and 
none of our recently devised procedures has served 
as a panacea for the remaking of human nature. 

Modern methods are good for what they are 
intended to do, but we are all too wise to look for 
any revolutionary transformation in the behavior 
of our youth. Democracy is best taught through 
living attitudes and substantial performances in 
the daily round of life—particularly outside the 





















































EXPANDING IMPLICATIONS OF DEMOCRACY 


classroom. Our truly great teachers accomplished 
wonders because they were exceptional examples 
of moral and social idealism—Socrates, Plato, 
Jesus, Comenius, and Pestalozzi. An increased em- 
phasis on the teacher-centered classroom would be 
of supreme importance if we could locate and 
commandeer the services of men and women 
whose habitual behavior and radiant outlook are 
such as to command the respect and call forth the 
confidence of youth. 

It seems to be too much to expect the present 
sponsorship of American education to provide 
the quality of instruction that will be needed to per- 
fect our democratic institutions. Self-satisfied 
mediocrity will never save the world nor rebuild 
our civilization along better lines. A better person- 
nel and a more profound philosophy of purpose 
and goal will be required to win for the United 
States the position of moral and cultural leader- 
ship hoped-for during the twentieth century. This 
author has said elsewhere, moreover, that ‘““when 
we can learn to teach world history fairly, inter- 
national geography justly, the foreign languages 
skillfully and enthusiastically, music and art af- 
fectionately, philosophy sympathetically, science 
understandingly, and religion liberally, then per- 
haps we shall be ready to accomplish something 
important and permanent in world-building.” ! 

One of the more provocative implications of 
democracy is that we need more information about 
ourselves and that we need to make frank confes- 
sion in connection with the several forms of exag- 
geration that have been associated with our affec- 
tations in the name of democracy. Our immediate 
experimentation in social and international rela- 
tions and our necessitous collaboration between 
labor and industry will go far to clarify some of 
our misty notions concerning the efficacy of democ- 
tacy. These experiments will not be merely aca- 
demic; they are literally a matter of life and death. 
They will have none of the shortcomings of an 
artificial set-up. Our emergency will give them 
the character of reality so seriously needed in our 
science of education. New meaning will now be 
given to all examples of democracy in action— 
borough council deliberations, city political ma- 
nipulation, PTA discussions and projects, school- 





‘Educational Administration and Supervision, May, 1940, 
26, 379-91. 
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board sessions and labor union meetings. There 
will be many opportunities for the successful rec- 
onciliation of both major and minor differences 
in judgment and point of view. The persistence 
of American democracy through the years implies 
that we must summon our best intelligence and 
our most highly trained leadership to solve our 
problems as crises come to a head. 

Our country will make a more complete contri- 
bution to world civilization as the result of this in- 
ternal purification process. The defense of democ- 
racy on the huge scale now current implies that we 
shall be representing the very best brand of democ- 
racy of which we are capable, at the same time 
cleaning house by the elimination of any pseudo- 
social or anti-democratic measures. One of the 
chief educational implications of our current ener- 
getic defense of democracy is the facing of the 
sobering fact that we must have teachers who are 
matured, enlightened, seasoned by travel and made 
serene by sound reasoning about the larger prob- 
lems of human brotherhood and peace among the 
nations. Perhaps it is too optimistic to believe that 
the essence of democracy is inherent in human in- 
telligence, but there is a constructive value in re- 
garding the democratic way of life as ultimately 
inevitable—eise how can justice ever reign su- 
preme in the world? 

The gentleness of Christian ethics and the 
emancipating power of informed democracy are 
the forces that will eventually give us the kind of 
world that has occupied ‘the dreams of the think- 
ers. Sharing the wealth is not the only aim of de- 
mocracy. There must be a sharing of knowledge, 
a loosening of the bonds that hold back our best 
leaders, the setting free of the genius of a free peo- 
ple for the highest actual utility, and the inex- 
haustible benefits that are to be derived from the 
competent services of a consecrated body of pub- 
lic servants. Democracy implies enlightened indi- 

viduals softened by suffering and spurred by hard 
study to help others to enjoy the blessings of what 
we have learned to call the good life. 





“Education does not mean teaching people what 
they do not know. It means teaching them to behave 
as they do not behave. . . . It is a work to be learned 
by kindness, by watching, by warning, by precepts, 
and by praise, but above all—by example.”—JOHN 
RUSKIN. 





The Good Teacher Will Improve Profession- 
ally: 

By keeping abreast of research findings and tested 
practices in the field of education; 

By contributing financially and professionally to 
teachers’ organizations, local, state, and mational ; 
By encouraging outstanding young people to enter 

the teaching profession ; 
By striving continuously to grow in a chosen field of 
specialized knowledge and also in general culture; 
By refusing to use teaching as a steppingstone to an- 
other profession ; 

By accepting a degree of responsibility for perpetuat- 
ing and improving the cultural level of society ; 
By comprehending more fully the opportunities, the 

worth, and the dignity of teaching; 
By living in such a democratic way as to dignify the 
teaching profession. 


The Good Teacher Will Serve Boys and Girls: 


By placing the welfare of boys and girls first in all 
relationships ; 

By respecting the individual personality of each child; 

By acquiring and keeping the confidence, respect, and 
admiration of every boy and girl; 

By utilizing confidential information to direct pupils 
or students in making their maximum contribution 
to society ; 

By dealing justly and impartially with each child; 

By commending earnest pupil effort; by refraining 
from destructive criticism and sarcasm which may 
embarrass pupils before their classmates ; 

By caring for the physical and emotional needs, as well 
as the mental growth, of boys and girls; 

By living a happy, well-rounded life as a means of 
exemplifying to boys and girls the intrinsic worth 
of an education. 


The Good Teacher Will Cooperate with Fellow 
Teachers: 


By seeking ways to serve other teachers, personally, 
socially, and professionally ; 

By avoiding any degree of interference between an- 
other teacher and his or her pupils; 

By discouraging unfair criticism or gossip which con- 
cerns other teachers ; 

By refusing to underbid another teacher for a position ; 

By withholding an application for another teacher's 
position until that position is definitely vacant; 





Teacher Ethics 


By cultivating an attitude of mutual trust, respect, and 
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friendship with every other teacher. 
The Good Teacher Will Cooperate with School 


Administrators: 


By recognizing the authority of administrators as hay- 
ing been duly delegated by the citizens of a de- 
mocracy ; 

By assisting in the formulation of administrative pol- 
icy ; 

By making all complaints and requests to (or through) 
the proper administrative officer in the line of or- 
ganization ; 

By giving due notice of intention to resign and by 
refusing to break a contract if the position cannot 
be filled by a competent successor ; 

By rendering a specialized educational service which 
will fit harmoniously into the whole school pattern; 

By observing rules of punctuality and by devoting all 
school hours exclusively to professional duties; 

By recognizing the common purpose of administrators 
and teachers—to serve jointly the welfare of boys 
and girls. 


The Good Teacher Will Improve School-Com- 
munity Relations: 


By recognizing the unique contribution of education 
to a community through serving the welfare of its 
children ; 

By willingness to accept a position of leadership in 
worth-while community activities ; 

By adjusting personal modes of living to the best 
standards of the community ; 

By fostering closer cooperation between home and 

school. 

By avoiding alliance with cliques or quarreling 
groups in a community; 

By exercising the rights, responsibilities, and duties 
of citizenship ; 

By coordinating school activities with those of other 
educational and character-building agencies in the 
community. 


This code, which was originally titled ‘Teacher Ethics 
Which Promote Democracy in Education,” was compiled by 
a committee of teachers and administrators in an advanced 
graduate seminar, University of Denver 1941 summer ses- 
sion, under the direction of Dr. Emery Stoops. The com- 
mittee was comprised of Beverly R. Foster, Dalton, Missouti; 
Lester B. Garner, Lamar, Colorado; Marion D. Powers, Han- 
nibal, Missouri; Hubert W. Prather, Santa Rosa, New 
Mexico; George B. Smith, De Beque, Colorado; and R. J. 
Snare, Waco, Texas. 
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Keeping Abreast of the Times 


Personal and Professional 


E. J. ASHBAUGH,* dean, school of education, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, will be on sabbatical leave 
during the current semester. An executive committee, 
consisting of H. C. CHRISTOFFERSON,* R. W. Ep- 
MISTON, J. W. HECKERT, and H. F. VALLANCE, chair- 
man and administrative head, will handle the adminis- 
tration of the school during his absence. 


ALTON W. BIRDWELL* has retired from the presi- 
dency of Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, 
Nacogdoches, Tex. 


WiLiiaM A. BLACK, director of teacher education, 
Fort Scott Junior College, Fort Scott, Kans., has been 
appointed to substitute during the school year for 
Marie Mehl who is on leave of absence from the fac- 
ulty of the college of education, University of Colo- 
rado. He will teach courses in elementary student 
teaching and activity program in the elementary school. 


KaRL and CHARLOTTE BUEHLER have been ap- 
pointed visiting professors of psychology for the first 
semester at Clark University. They were formerly con- 
nected with the University of Vienna. 


David BuRCHAM has retired as principal of Long 
Beach, Calif., Polytechnic High School. Under his 
administration it has grown from a school of 350 
pupils and 17 teachers in 1907 to one of 3,200 stu- 
dents with a faculty of 125. 


ANDREW J. BURDICK has succeeded JOHN A. De- 
Camp, retired, as superintendent of schools in Utica, 
N. Y. He was formerly principal of the Utica Free 
Academy. 


LeE DeBoer, formerly registrar, Southern State 
Normal School, Springfield, S. D., has been appointed 
director of the rural education department. 


HERBERT G. Espy,* professor of education at Flora 
Stone Mather College, Western Reserve University, 
has been named chairman of a national committee 
sponsored by the National Committee on Coordination 
of Secondary Education, to study the value of na- 
tional examinations for the selection of secondary 
school teachers. 


JoHN W. Gates, *principal of the Senior High 
School, Springfield, Mo., was formerly junior high 
school principal, Topeka, Kans. 


* Names marked with an asterisk are those of members of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 


(Material for this section of THz PH1t DeLtTaA KapPPAN is 
obtained from several hundred magazines, newspapers, press 
bureau releases, chapter news letters and private letters. 
While the editors check as many of these items as possible, 
it seems inevitable that some errors will occur. We will 
appreciate receiving notice of any such errors.—P. M. C.) 


RICHARD W. GRANT, director of music at the 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa., has 
been appointed a special consultant in music educa- 
tion to promote a better understanding of Latin 
American music and culture. 


H. H. Hawn, dean, Nebraska State Teachers Col- 
lege, Wayne, since 1910, has been granted an in- 
definite leave of absence. O. R. BOWEN, an instructor 
in the college, succeeds him. 


Joun S. HatreMa has been appointed director of 
special education of the Michigan Department of 
Public Instruction. He was formerly director of re- 
search for the department. 


ANSON B. HANDy has been named president of 
the Hyannis, Mass., State Teachers College. He was 
formerly superintendent of schools in Plymouth, Mass. 


PAUL B. HARTMAN* is director of vocational train- 
ing for defense workers in the Ohio State Department 
of Education. He formerly supervised vocational train- 
ing in Findley, Lima, and Toledo and more recently 
in the United States Office of Education. 


GeorGE A. IRvVIN* of the Colorado State College 
of Education faculty, Greeley, is now in Washington 
serving at the Selective Service staff headquarters. He 
was previously assistant on the Colorado Selective 
Service staff. 


ARTHUR J. JONES,* Professor of Secondary Edu- 
cation, retired at the end of the past year, after more 
than a quarter of a century of service to the school of 
education, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
His successor is RALPH C. PRESTON, formerly a mem- 
ber of the staff at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. However, Dr. Jones has been called back into 
service to fill temporarily the vacancy created when 
GeEorGE E. HILL* resigned from the faculty during 
the summer to become dean of Morningside College, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


Two members of the Department of Physical Edu- 
cation and Athletics at the University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, received doctoral degrees from New 
York University during the past summer. L. F. 
KELLER,* assistant director of the department, was 
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awarded the Ph.D. and RALPH A. PIPER,* assistant 
professor of physical education, was awarded the 
Ed.D. degree. 


FREDERICK P. KEPPEL retired on November 18 as 
president of the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
concluding nineteen years of service with the cor- 
poration. 


D. Wetty LEFEVER,* school of education, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles; ARCHIE 
M. TuRRELL,* associate dean of guidance, Pasadena 
Junior College; and Henry I. Werrzet,* Counselor, 
Pasadena Junior College, are the joint authors of 
Principles and Techniques of Guidance (Ronald Press, 
1941. Pp. xviii + 522. $3.) 


GLENN L. LEMBKE,* secondary curriculum co- 
ordinator, city schools, Pasadena, Calif., will conduct 
the secondary education graduate seminar, usually 
handled by FLAuD Wooron,®* at the graduate school 
of Claremont Colleges. Mr. Wooton has been loaned 
to the University of California at Los Angeles, depart- 
ment of education, for the current year. Mr. Lembke 
was a visiting professor at the school of education, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., during the past 
summer. 


D. M. MACKENZIE,* assistant professor of psychol- 
ogy, Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, S. D., has 
become assistant to A. J. BRUMBAUGH,* secretary of 
the North Central Association, Chicago. 


GRAHAM R. MILLER,* newly named head of the 
Emily Griffith Opportunity School, Denver, was for- 
merly supervisor of vocational education and defense 
training in the Denver public schools. 


Davin W. MULLINs* is now associate professor of 
education, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. 


Jesse R. OvertuRF,* superintendent of schools, 
Palo Alto, Calif., is now superintendent of public 
schools, Sacramento, Calif. 


NosBLeE B. SCHOONMAKER, principal of West High 
School, Minneapolis, since 1934, and a member of the 
Minneapolis public schools system since 1919, has ac- 
cepted the position of acting superintendent of the 
school system, succeeding CARROLL R. REED.* 


JoHN A. SExsoNn,* superintendent of schools, 
Pasadena, Calif., and member of the Educational Pol- 
icies Commission, is recovering from an automobile 
accident of last July 2. He expects to return to duty 
by the first of the year. 


CorNELIus H. SIEMENS has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of education, at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. He was formerly assistant professor 
of education at San Diego State College. 


THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


WILLARD B. SPALDING, formerly superintendent of 
schools, Belmont, Mass., is succeeding ARTHUR D. 
ARNOLD as superintendent of schools at Passaic, N. J., 
upon the latter's retirement in January, 1942. Mark 
R. SHIBLES is acting superintendent at Belmont. 


MASON STRATTON,* principal of the Brighton Ave- 
nue School, Atlantic City, N. J., has been named 
director of elementary education for the city schools, 
succeeding FLoyp A. PoTTER,* now superintendent 
of the Atlantic County schools. 


RALPH F. STREBEL,* director of teaching and 
placement, School of Education, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y., was elected president of Kappa Phi 
Kappa, national education fraternity, at its tenth gen- 
eral assembly in Philadelphia, succeeding BRucE 
MERWIN,* Carbondale, Illinois. Other officers are: 
E. J. ASHBAUGH,* dean, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, first vice-president; CHARLES FISHER,* Temple 
University, Philadelphia, second vice-president; Frep 
G. HENKE,* Meadville, Pa., treasurer; ARTHUR D. 
WRIGHT,* Washington, D. C., secretary. 


Davip E. Srrom,* assistant in charge of audio- 
visual education and field trips, Minneapolis Public 
Schools, will become an instructor in education at the 
University of Connecticut within the next two months. 
There he will establish a materials library in visual 
education, supervise audio-visual materials, and de- 
velop an in-service teacher training program. 


W. A. THALMAN,* head, bureau of child guidance, 
Southern Illinois Normal University, Carbondale, has 
returned to the campus after a year’s work at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago as a member of the collaboration 
center set up by the Commission on Teacher Education. 


REXFORD G. TUGWELL, recently appointed as gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico, has resigned the chancellorship 
of the University of Puerto Rico. He was on leave of 
absence from the chancellorship without salary. 


Three new members have been added to the faculty 
of the college of education, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, as follows: FRANK L. VAN ALSTINE,* as- 
sociate professor of education, with assignment to the 
work of superintendent of education at the Norris, 
Tenn., school which the university is using as an ex- 
perimental and demonstration center; WILLIAM M. 
ALEXANDER,* associate professor of education, who 
has had teaching and research experience at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and as assistant director 
of curriculum in the Cincinnati, Ohio, public schools; 
and Ropert W. RICHEY,* assistant professor of edu- 
cation, who will work particularly in the field of guid- 
ance and supervision of student teaching. He has had 
administrative and teaching experience at Ohio State 
University. 
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LAUREN A. VAN Dyke,* formerly director of high 
school supervision, Missouri State Department of Ed- 
ucation, is now assistant professor of education and 
director of the University High School, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, succeeding HARRY K. NEwBURN.* 


JoHN T. WAHLQuIsT,* professor of education, 
University of Utah, has been named dean of the school 
of education. He succeeds LERoy E. CowLes,* the 
new president of the university. Both assumed their 
new duties on November 15. 


WALLACE T. Walrt,* professor of educational psy- 
chology at Colorado State College of Education, Gree- 
ley, is now serving in the army at Fort Bliss, Tex., with 
the rank of major. 


ROLAND A. WALKER,* newly appointed principal 
of Willard School, Pasadena, Calif., is a resource 
leader for the in-service training program of the city 
and consultant for the study group on “Child Growth 
and Development,” of the directors and supervisors. 
GEORGE NorENE* has succeeded him as principal at 
Fremont School, Pasadena. 


CHARLES E, WANGEMAN, who has succeeded JOHN 
D. BEATTY as head of the Bureau of Placements, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa., was 
formerly assistant in charge of night-school and sen- 
ior placements. 


HERMAN B. WELLS, president of Indiana Univer- 
sity, has recently returned from an extended tour of 
South and Central American countries. 


EpwarD A. WIGHT,* professor of library educa- 
tion, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, was formerly in the University of California 
School of Librarianship, where he was engaged in a 
study of library finance for the Carnegie Corporation 
and the American Library Association. 


HowARD WILBUR,* has recently been promoted by 
the Boston School Committee from vice-principal, 
William E. Russell District, to principal of the Dud- 
ley District. Mr. Wilbur entered Boston service as 
submaster in the Wendell Phillips District, after hav- 
ing been principal of schools in Walpole and other 
Massachusetts towns. 


C. O. WricutT, formerly assistant secretary of the 
Kansas State Teachers Association, has succeeded F. L. 
PINET as secretary of the association. Mr. Pinet died 
on June 14, 1941. 


EUGENE YOUNGERT, newly elected principal of 
Oak Park and River Forest Townships High School, 
Oak Park, Ill., was formerly assistant professor of 
education at the University of Vermont. 


Meeting and Conferences 


DECEMBER 3-5—Fifth Annual School Broadcast 
Conference. Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


DECEMBER 4-5—Annual conference of The Society 
for the Advancement of Management. Hotel Com- 
modore, New York City. Theme: “A Revaluation of 
Management in the Light of the Present Crisis.” 


DECEMBER 4-6—National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness. New York City. 


DECEMBER 8-9—National Association of State Di- 
rectors of Vocational Education. Statler Hotel, Boston. 


DECEMBER 10-13—American Vocational Associa- 
tion, Inc. Statler Hotel, Boston. 


DECEMBER 26-27—American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish. St. Louis. 


DECEMBER 27-28—American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


DECEMBER 27-29—American Sociological Society. 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York City. 


DECEMBER 27-30—American Economic Associa- 
tion. Commodore Hotel, New York City. 


DECEMBER 27-31—American Political Science As- 
sociation. Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 


DECEMBER 28-29—American Association of Teach- 
ers of French. Hotel Lincoln, Indianapolis. 


DECEMBER 28-29—National Association of Biology 
Teachers. Dallas, Tex. 


DECEMBER 28-29—N.E.A. Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Southeastern Region; University of 
Miami, Miami Biltmore Hotel, Coral Gables, Fla. 
Theme: ‘The Protection of Democracy Through Ed- 
ucation.”” 


DECEMBER 28-31—American Library Association 
Midwinter Conference. Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


DECEMBER 29-30—College Physical Education As- 
sociation. Book-Cadillac, Detroit. 


DECEMBER 29-31—American Philosophical Associ- 
ation ; Eastern Division. Vassar College, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y.; Pacific Division. Mills College, Oakland, 
Calif. 


DECEMBER 29-31—Association of American Geog- 
raphers. Barbizon-Plaza, New York City. 


DECEMBER 29-31—Modern Language Association 
of America. Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. 


DECEMBER 29-31—National Business Teachers As- 
sociation. Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 
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DECEMBER 29-31—National Collegiate Athletic 
Association. Book-Cadillac, Detroit. 


DECEMBER 29-JANUARY 2—American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Adolphus and Baker 
Hotels, Dallas, Tex. 


DECEMBER 30-31—American Student Health As- 
sociation. New Yorker, New York City. 


JANUARY 8-9—Association of American Colleges. 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 


JANUARY 30-31—American Council of Learned 
Societies, Hotel Washington, Washington, D. C. 


FEBRUARY 8-15—Negro History Week. Sponsored 
by the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History, Inc., Carter G. Woodson, director. 


FEBRUARY 26-28—American Association of Junior 
Colleges. Hotel Ambassador, Los Angeles, Calif. 


FEBRUARY—Inter-American Bibliographical and 
Library Association. Washington, D. C. 


FEBRUARY 18-20—American College Personnel 
Association; also National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation. Fairmont and Mark Hopkins Hotels, San 
Francisco. 


FEBRUARY 20-21—American Association of Teach- 
ers Colleges. St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco. 


FEBRUARY 20-21—National Advisory Council on 
School Building Problems. St. Francis Hotel, San 
Francisco. 


FEBRUARY 21-25—National Association of Second- 
ary-school Principals of the N.E.A. Hotel St. Francis, 
San Francisco. 


FEBRUARY 21-26—American Association of School 
Administrators. Civic Auditorium, San Francisco. 


FEBRUARY 21-26—American Educational Research 
Association ; meeting with the American Association 
of School Administrators. San Francisco. 


FEBRUARY 23-25—Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction, N.E.A. Hotel St. Francis, 
San Francisco. 


APRIL 6-11—Association for Childhood Education. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


APRIL 8-11—Western Arts Association. Hotels 
Phillips and Muehlebach, Kansas City, Mo. 


APRIL 14-16—American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars. Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


APRIL 15-18—American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans. 


APRIL 17-18—Conference on Reading Instruction, 
Pennsylvania State College, School of Education, State 


‘College, Pa. 


APRIL 23-25—-American Philosophical Association ; 
Western Division. University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


May 1-2—American Council on Education. May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


May 4-6—Institute for Education by Radio. Desh- 
ler-Wallick, Columbus, Ohio. 


May 18-20—National University Extension Asso- 
ciation. Nittany Lion Inn, State College, Pa. 


JUNE 22-27—American Library Association; 64th 
annual conference. Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


JUNE 28-JuLY 2—National Education Association. 
Denver. 


Colleges and Universities 


“Education—Builder of Hemisphere Unity” was 
the theme of the Second State Conference on Inter- 
American Relations held under the auspices of the 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Jersey City, on 
Saturday, October 18. Charles Hurrey, world traveler 
and lecturer, formerly general director of Friendly 
Relations Committee among Foreign Students in the 
United States, acted as chairman. 

Addresses were presented by Ferdinand M. Labas- 
tille, Head, Department of Latin American Languages 
and History, New Jersey State Teachers College; Rob- 
ert H. Morrison, Director of Higher Education, New 
Jersey State Department of Public Instruction; Ster- 
ling Fisher, Director, Columbia Broadcasting System, 
School of the Air; Mrs. Concha Romero James, Chief, 
Division of Intellectual Cooperation, Pan American 
Union; Hymen Alpern, Principal, Evander Childs 
High School, N. Y. C.; Chris C. Rossey, President, 
New Jersey State Teachers College ; Conrado Traverso, 
Consul General of Argentina; Andres Iduarte, Mex- 
ico, Visiting Professor at Columbia University; Blair 
Niles, author; Joshua Hochstein, founder, Pan Amer- 
ican clubs. 

Demonstration classes presented by the fourth grade 
of the demonstration school, conducted by Elsie Ma- 
bee, and an integrated class in Spanish, history, geog- 
raphy, and music, comprising students from New 
Jersey High Schools, conducted by Professor and Mrs. 
Labastille, were featured in the afternoon session. 


THERE WILL BE no more “hasty bananas’ for 
“hasta manana” in the pronunciation of students who 
attend Romance language classes at the University of 
Texas. Conversational phonograph records in Span- 
ish, French, Portuguese, and Italian are put at student 
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disposal five afternoons each week, under supervision 
of Aaron Schaffer, professor of Romance languages. 
Students follow the recordings, checking their pro- 
nunciations from a printed script as the speakers on 
the record present the material. The machine, called 
a “linguaphone,” is operated just as any record player, 
except that the speed of playing can be regulated for 
the listener. 


THREE outstanding American university libraries 
are contributing much to the intellectual cooperation 
among the Americas as a result of their research fa- 
cilities on the ancient cultures of Latin America, ac- 
cording to Rafael H. Valle, professor of history and 
literature at the University of Mexico and in the na- 
tional preparatory school of Mexico who recently lec- 
tured on the campus of the University of Texas. The 
three American libraries to which he pointed were 
those of the University of Texas, which features Latin- 
American literature; Duke University, which features 
Peruvian culture; and Tulane University, which spe- 
cializes in Mayan culture. 


An informational guidebook for students who plan 
to enter the teaching profession, entitled “So You 
Want to Teach?” has been prepared by Willis E. 
Dugan and Horace T. Morse for the Committee on 
Student Personnel of the College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. There is a fore- 
word by W. E. Peik, dean of the college. 

The material is organized into several chapters, an- 
swering such questions of the students as: What is 
the educational system of our nation like? What does 
the profession of teaching require of me? What op- 
portunities are there for employment? How much 
does a teacher earn? Where can I learn more about 
teaching as a profession? and includes Points to re- 
member in preparing for teaching as a career. Some 
twenty-three statistical tables present useful material 
as to sources of training of teachers in service, their 
majors, number of teachers in the field, ratio of men 
and women, placement of teachers by types of insti- 
tutions, salaries, etc. While most of the statistics ap- 
ply primarily to Minnesota teachers and schools, the 
data would be of interest to all prospective teachers. 
There is also a bibliography. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA and the Georgia 
School of Technology have been removed from the 
Association of American Universities’ list of approved 
institutions because of “unjustified political interfer- 
ence,” according to newspaper reports. 

The announcement was made by Dean E. B. Stouffer, 
University of Kansas, secretary of the association, fol- 
lowing an association conference in Lincoln, Nebr., 
on October 30. Stouffer stated that the action was 


based on the same evidence as that on which the 
Southern University conference dropped the Georgia 
University from its membership. The University of 
Georgia is not a member of the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities, which is made up of thirty-three 
institutions; but it was on the approved list. Inclu- 
sion on this list allows acceptance of graduates from 
such schools into graduate schools of member insti- 
tutions. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT of Montana State University, 
Ernest O. Melby, will be inaugurated on December 
8. Two Educational Conferences will be included in 
the program, in the afternoon preceding the inaugu- 
ration ceremony and on Tuesday morning following 
it. They will be devoted to the subjects, ‘“Organiza- 
tion, Management, and Fiscal Policy in Higher Edu- 
cation,” and “Frontiers in Higher Education.” 


HERBERT C, MAYER was inaugurated as the thir- 
teenth president of Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa, 
on October 13. Karl W. Bigelow spoke on “The Lib- 
eral Arts College and the Training of Teachers,” and 
Howard Y. McClusky spoke on “The Liberal Arts Col- 
lege Training Community Leaders,” in an academic 
symposium preceding the inauguration. Philip D. 
Sherman, Professor of English Literature, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio, spoke at the inauguration con- 
vocation. 


RECENT GIFTS made to Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, to finance activities not covered by legislative 
appropriations or student fees, and to provide assist- 
ance in research, include the following: $55,500 
given by the General Education Board to finance an 
evaluation of school broadcasts being made by the 
Bureau of Educational Research; $11,200 given by 
the Progressive Education Association for a study of 
the relation of schools and colleges; $3,650 given by 
the Progressive Education Association for a secondary 
school workshop ; $675 from the Payne Fund for re- 
search in education ; $1,750 given by the Commission 
on Teacher Education of the American Council on 
Education for a study of teacher-education in Ohio 
sponsored by the five state universities. 


Public Schools 


THE NATIONAL PoLicy CoMMITTEE’S thirteenth 
memoranda is devoted to Education as a Means of 
Transmitting the Democratic Heritage. One of the 
committee’s main purposes is the preparation of con- 
cise summaries of the thought of experts on issues 
before the country, and this memorandum is the fruit 
of the discussion of a special committee on education, 
which met at Louisville, Ky., May 23-24, 1941. The 
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members represented numerous organizations and ac- 
tivities in order to include the widest possible range 
of views on the topic considered. 

All agreed ‘that the problem of education for de- 
mocracy is related to the problem of repelling the 
present totalitarian aggression against democracy in 
large areas of the world.” At the same time the bene- 
fits of democracy must be guaranteed and greatly ex- 
tended at home. 

The conference considered in detail the contribu- 
tions of the school, the church, and the labor union in 
furthering the realization of democracy. Courses in 
democracy in the school are desirable, but training in 
the processes of democracy must be learned from the 
practices of the school. The need of greater coopera- 
tion between school and schurch was also suggested. 


THE NATIONAL CoMMITTEE on Education and De- 
fense, representing sixty national organizations from 
every field of education, has issued a report on com- 
pletion of its first year’s work ending in July, 1941. 
The committee was sponsored by the American Coun- 
cil on Education and the National Education Associ- 
ation to consolidate and develop the educational fa- 
cilities already enlisted in the defense program. 

The report discusses the major activities of several 
subcommittees. The Subcommittee on Military Af- 
fairs aided in the development of the Selective Serv- 
ice Act and assisted the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee in the preparation of regulations concerning it. 
Communication with 1,800 colleges is maintained by 
conferences and the bulletin, Higher Education and 
the National Defense, issued by the American Coun- 
cil on Education. Proceedings of a national confer- 
ence have been published by the American Council 
under the title Organizing Higher Education for Na- 
tional Defense. The committee is now cooperating 
with the armed forces in the development of a com- 
prehensive educational program for the camps. 

At the request of the Subcommittee on Teaching 
Materials, the Educational Policies Commission pre- 
pared a series of pamphlets for teachers and high- 
school students on the presentation of certain defense 
problems in the public schools. Similar pamphlets 
for college teachers and college students are now be- 
ing outlined. 

The Subcommittee on Vocational Training strongly 
recommended to the National Youth Administrator 
and the Commissioner of Education that ‘existing 
regular educational agencies be adjusted, expanded, 
and utilized to meet the needs of the times.” It 
warned against development of any agencies through 
federal funds which will parallel or duplicate existing 
educational facilities. 

The Subcommittee on Pre-Service Training is pre- 
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paring booklets to facilitate the movement of young 
men to and from military service. One, a popularly 
written treatment of questions which selectees ask, 
will be followed by others on health and educational 
opportunities during service. 

The subcommittee on Latin-American educational 
activities sponsored a visit of forty Latin-American 
scholars to the International Conference of the New 
Educational Fellowship, among other activities. 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE Of the United States 
has appointed a committee to cooperate with a sim- 
ilar committee of the American Association of School 
Administrators in achieving the following objectives: 
removal of all grounds for the suspicion of the prev- 
alence of subversive activities in the school systems; 
vitalizing of courses relating to the American form of 
government; the encouragement of religious and 
moral training. 

To carry this program into effect it is proposed that 
local committees of business men and superintendents 
of schools be set up to formulate programs centering 
upon present-day problems. The A.A.S.A. committee 
includes: A. J. Stoddard, superintendent of schools, 
Philadelphia, chairman; Frank W. Ballou, superin- 
tendent of schools, Washington, D. C.; Willard E. 
Givens, executive secretary, N.E.A.; David E. Weg- 


lein, superintendent of schools, Baltimore; and W. H. 
Pillsbury, president of the Association. 


AN IMPORTANT study in defense job training is 
available under the title All-Out Defense Job Train- 
ing; A call to Dynamic Action. \t represents the find- 
ings of the Occupational Education Tour for school su- 
perintendents which, in 1937, studied the occupational 
adjustment of youth and adults to various key cities of 
the Central and Eastern United States and which in 
the Spring of 1941 made a tour of Pacific Coast cities. 
During the interim the members of the group have met 
each year and have continued their studies in that field. 

After inspecting the programs in Los Angeles, Oak- 
land, and Seattle, the group spent four days in con- 
ference in an attempt to discover ways and means for 
advancing the present and long-range defense job 
training program and in anticipating the parts to be 
taken by public vocational education in post-war re- 
construction. 

Under “The Immediate Emergency” some eighteen 
major problems are presented with suggestions for 
meeting them. Such problems are discussed as plants, 
selection of trainees, teaching personnel, and curricula, 
school classes within industry, training within industry 
program, coordination with NYA, CCC, and other 
relief agencies, programs that exploit youth, rural and 
feeder types of training, etc. 
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Appendixes include: A. Defense occupations for 
which related instruction can be given preliminary 
to actual experience on machines. B. Instructions and 
policies governing conduct of national defense train- 
ing programs of the Federal Security Agency. C. Plan 
for NYA Youth work defense programs. D. Recom- 
mendations of the subcommittee on vocational train- 
ing, approved and issued by the National Committee 
on Education and Defense. E. Army and Navy trades, 
occupations, or skills for which public vocational 
schools can provide basic training. F. Some publica- 
tions on vocational defense job training, and G. 
Sources of Federal government information of special 
value to school administrators in all-out defense job 
training. Copies of the report are available at 25 cents 
each from Edwin A. Lee, Dean, School of Education, 
University of California at Los Angeles. 


THE EIGHTH International Conference of the New 
Education Fellowship, held recently in Ann Arbor, 
was the subject of a special October, 1941, issue of 
Progressive Education. Digests of speeches presented 
at the conference are given in the first section of the 
issue. Speakers included, among others, John W. 
Studebaker, William H. Kilpatrick, Clarence K. Streit, 
Waldo Frank, Jonathan Daniels, Carlos Davila, for- 
mer Chilean Ambassador to the U. S., Luis Sanchez 
Ponton, Minister of Education in Mexico, Redvers 
Opie of the British Embassy in Washington, and 
B. K. Sandwell, Managing Editor of the Canadian 
Illustrated Weekly, Saturday Night. 

The second section is devoted to source materials 
with emphasis on those pertaining to Latin America. 
Grace L. Morley presents an elementary yet basic 
bibliography on the art of Latin America. Carleton 
Sprague Smith lists two sections of a biblic*raphy on 
the music of Latin America, distributed by tne Music 
Division of the Pan American Union. In “Books for 
the Children of the Three Americas,’ Edith Thomas 
includes excerpts from the fellowship’s list which was 
compiled as an invitation to children in the Western 
Hemisphere to read and get acquainted with children 
of other lands. The sections included consist in lists 
of books on Canada, Mexico, Central America, the 
West Indies, and South America. 

A Report of the Workshop on Latin-American 
Studies, held at the recent conference of the New Edu- 
cation Fellowship, is also available at 75 cents a copy 
from the Progressive Education Association, 221 W. 
57th St., New York. 

It contains a variety of suggestions for teachers on 
all grade levels, including suggested units of study; a 
bibliography of source materials for students and 
teachers; a list of sources for free materials; sugges- 
tions for use of Pan-American material in the fields of 
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visual aids; etc. The units of study are based on the 
literature, history, culture, music, etc., of Latin-Amer- 
ican countries. 


THE CouNnciL of National Defense (commonly 
known as the Nelson Rockefeller Committee) has se- 
lected the technicolor picture, “This Amazing Amer- 
ica,” for distribution in South America as part of its 
program to promote cultural and trade relations be- 
tween the two countries. Produced for the Grey- 
hound Lines this year, it was chosen from more than 
one hundred other commercial productions as the 
most appropriate to give our neighboring southern 
countries a glimpse of the natural beauty spots in all 
parts of the United States. The picture is being edited 
from three to two reels which will take about twenty 
minutes showing time, and Spanish and Portugese 
sound tracks are being added. Schools may borrow 
prints of “This Amazing America” from the Motion 
Picture Bureau, 347 Madison Ave., New York City, 
or Films of Commerce Co., 21 W. 46th St., New York 
City. Those which do not have projectors may ar- 
range for showing of the picture with the traffic rep- 
resentative of the Greyhound Lines. 


“THE SECRET of Latin American deficiencies lies in 
the lack of money to educate her masses, as you have 
educated yours. The lack of education prevents us 
from making the money we so badly need. Thus we 
must arrive at the conclusion that the first practical way 
of helping the Latin American nations to organize 
themselves as true democracies is to help them educate 
their people.” 

“The investments to be made in this field will not 
render dividends as rapidly as those made in railroads 
and oil concessions. Yet they are remunerative, for 
looking to the future it is clear that the higher the cul- 
ture and standard of living of our masses, the wider 
the markets of the American industries.”—DANIEL 
SAMPER ORTEGA, President of the Gimnasio Moderno, 
Bogota, Colombia, speaking at the University of Chi- 
cago, July 14, 1941. 


A NEW ADAPTATION of general foreign language 
study, as developed at Arvin elementary school, Kern 
County, California, is described by Morris Grudin, in 
the November, 1941, issue of the Sierra Educational 
News. The study at Arvin involves the upper elemen- 
tary grades—sixth, seventh, and eighth. Classes met 
once a week for eighty minutes. 

The techniques used in the study were similar to 
those used in the primary grades for teaching reading. 
For the eighth grade an overview of several foreign 
languages was planned. For the seventh grade there 
was an initiation into Spanish through the study of 
music, art, literature, and the social studies; a list of 
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Spanish place-names in California; and for the sixth 
grade an initiation through a word and dictionary 
study of where our words come from, etc. 

From Spanish the study went into French. For the 
French study the Spanish charts were translated into 
French. Thus the children learned the same words 
that they had learned in Spanish, avoiding the difh- 
culty of understanding the meaning of new words. 
After French, the children will learn the same words 
in Latin and German. 


WORTHWHILE suggestions for teaching a mixed 
Anglo-American and Latin-American beginning Span- 
ish class are presented by Kay Wooten, in the Octo- 
ber, 1941, issue of the Texas Outlook. The author 
suggests division of the class into the two linguistic 
groups after carefully explaining to the children the 
reason for it. The teacher then devotes thirty min- 
utes actual teaching time to each “class within a class” 
daily, while the other group has thirty minutes of as- 
signed or supervised study or individual work. Ob- 
jectives and procedures for conducting both the Anglo- 
American and Latin-American sections for the first 
twelve weeks are given specifically, after which it 
should be possible to unite the groups. 


THE DIFFICULTIES of evacuated teachers in Great 
Britain whose homes are bombed are great, according 
to an item in The Times Educational Supplement for 
June 7. 

The board of education has ruled that evacuation 
allowances in respect of continuing commitments at 
home must be discontinued as from the date when the 
home in the evacuation area becomes unfit for habita- 
tion by reason of war damage. . . . Needless to say, 
the continuing commitments in respect of which the 
subsistence allowance is paid do not in all cases cease 
when the house is destroyed, though they may, of 
course, be reduced. If the Board’s ruling were that 
the subsistence allowance payable in such cases should 
be reviewed in the light of changes in continuing com- 
mitments no exception would be taken. . . . The rea- 
son given for this extraordinary decision is the fact 
that the risk of damage to property is common to all 
and is not affected by evacuation and the position of 
non-evacuated staff whose property is bombed. The 
evacuated teacher is not, of course, convinced that the 
tisk of damage is not affected by evacuation. . . 
Again, if he had not been evacuated, his local author- 
ity would, as soon as practicable, have taken steps to 
carry out such first aid repairs as would make his 
house habitable again, whereas in his absence the au- 
thority, not unnaturally, leaves his house over for later 
treatment and it becomes more and more in a state of 
disrepair. 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, Milton C. Potter, has recently issued an 
unusual document as his 82nd annual report. The 
processes by which The Milwaukee Public Schools 
Make Americans ate presented graphically through 
the collaboration of William M. Lamers; W. W. 
Theisen ; Reinhardt H. Ruhoke, assistant superintend- 
ent; and Gordon Borchardt, illustrator. The report 
is bound in red, white, and blue plastic. 

The effect of the public school in determining the 
character the child will have when he becomes an 
adult is portrayed, and the services of the Milwaukee 
public schools in the fields of education for demo- 
cratic citizenship, education for vocational life, for 
health, for wise use of leisure time, etc., are pictured. 
Numerous pages are devoted to descriptions of library 
technique as a classroom teaching method. Statistical 
and other materials, descriptive of a year’s work in the 
public schools, are included at the end of the book. 


A THRILLING PHASE of pioneer life in the old West 
has been pictured in The Bad Man of the West (San 
Antonio, Texas: Naylor Co., 1941), by George D. 
Hendricks of Mu chapter. The story of the bad man, 
whose exploits have won him a lasting place in Amer- 
ican folklore and are furnishing the foundation for 
many movies today, has been gleaned from many 
sources. 

The illustrations include both reproductions of old 
photographs and drawings by Frank Stanush. A bib- 
liography and index conclude the book. 

Mr. Hendricks, son of Jake J. Hendricks, who is 
connected with the Macmillan Company, is now at 
Camp Bowie, Texas, on leave of absence from a posi- 
tion as teacher of English in the University High 
School of Austin. 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS CAN Do, new U. S. Office of 
Education defense pamphlets, outlines ways in which 
United States schools may play a vital role in national 
preparedness. It recommends action on six fronts: (1) 
health and physical education; (2) education for citi- 
zenship; (3) community, national, and international 
relations; (4) conservation of national resources; (5) 
education for work; (6) pupil guidance. It is avail- 
able from the superintendent of documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 15 cents a copy. 


REVIEW AND CONTRAST of education trends in Get- 
many, Soviet Russia, Italy, and the United States dur- 
ing the past twenty years are presented in Education 
under Dictatorships and in Democracies, prepared by 
James F. Abel and the staff of the Division of Com- 
parative Education, and recently published by the 
U. S. Office of Education (15 cents). 
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DISTRICT I 
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Omeca Campus Cuaprer—University of Michigan. Sidney 
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Upsilon Field Chapter—Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Alvin H. Hanson, 
Station F, Route 9, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Chi Field Chapter—Terre Haute, Indiana. Earl Bowman, DePauw 
University, Greencastle, Ind. 
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versity, New York, N. Y. 

Teta Campus Cuaptrer—Cornell University. 
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Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Bera Gamma Campus Cuaprern—George Washington University. 
Karl J. Moser, School of Education, George Washington Unt 
versity, Washington, D. C. 
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DISTRICT VII 


GLADSTONE H. YEUELL, District Baprecontatins, Department 
of Secondary Education, University of Alabama, University, Ala. 


States: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, Florida. 


Pst Campus Cuaprer—George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Joseph M. Latimer, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Avena Beta Campus CuHarpter—University of Virginia. Elster 
Clayton Shortt, Room D, Peabody Hall, University of Virginia, 
University, Va. 

Atpua Kappa Campus Cosouey.-Cnavenmy of Tennessee, Her- 
pen McMahan, Box 4226, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 

enn, 

Atpua X1 Campus CuapTer—University of Alabama. R. W. 
Cowart, College of Education, University of Alabama, Univer- 


sity, 

Bera Atpua Campus Cuarter—Louisiana State University. C. L. 
Mondart, c/o Education Department, Louisiana State University, 
University, 

Alpha Iota Field Chapter—Jackson, Mississippi. I. F. Simmons, 
Clinton, Miss. 


of Pennsylvania. Addison J, 
ut Street, University of Re 








4140 N. KOLMAR AVENUE 


SEND ORDERS FOR PHI 





HONEST MERCHANDISE AT FAIR PRICES 


Let us compete on Your Class Jewelry Needs, 
Invitations and Diplomas 


Write or Wire 


GEORGE SPIES, Inc. 


Official Jewelers to Phi Delta Kappa 
DELTA KAPPA JEWELRY TO PHI DELTA KAPPA 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























